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Goldendale School, Washington County, Wis. Architect: William P. Wenzler, Brookfield, Wis. 


Circular-design school built entirely of concrete 


for less than $13.20 per square foot! 


Near Germantown, Wisconsin, they’ve replaced the “little red 
schoolhouse” with a beautiful all-concrete structure of unique 
circular design. Housing three classrooms, this is the first unit 
of a projected 8-classroom primary school with auditorium- 
gymnasium. 

The first unit was completed at a cost of less than $13.20 per 
sq. ft., including all service equipment for the full school. The 
completed building is expected to cost only $10.00 per square foot. 


Concrete’s inherent economies make modern design possible 
at reasonable cost. Thanks to precasting of shell roof elements, 
costs were reduced and construction speeded. Further economies 
resulted from the use of precast piers enhanced by the color and 
texture of exposed aggregate. Precast sculptured panels under 
the large windows added design interest at low cost. And in- 
terior wails are economical concrete block, 

Once again, here’s proof that where beauty, structural strength 
and fire-safety must be combined with economic realities— more 

To effect circular design of building, precast con- 


and more architects and engineers turn to modern concrete con- : 
ti iri -< . crete barrel roof shells are tapered. They are 57 ft. 
struction. Write for free technical data on concrete shell roof Sun, SFG, alle cbone and, Bie otis at eller ant. 


design. (U.S. and Canada only.) Shells are supported by precast piers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111? West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


nn rr APPEARS that federal assistance to the states 
in behalf of public education is a dead bird, with 
aid in behalf of teachers salaries and school-building 
construction being the chief victims. 

At this writing, it appears that federal aid to federally 
impacted districts will continue—with the possibility 
that some assistance will go to other districts crowded 
for other reasons, and that building grants and loans 
will be provided public and non-public colleges and 
universities on a generous basis. Likewise assistance to 
school districts under provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act mav be extended 

But federal assistance to the states, on a “freedom of 
choice” bas‘s as between aid for teachers salaries and 
school-building construction in needy districts, is not 
in the picture—in spite of party platforms, campaign 
promises, and bills advanced 

Who killed Cock Robin? Was it some private and 
parochial influences? Was it Southern Democrats and 
conservative Northern Republicans? Was it big busi- 
ness groups and their associations? Was it a farm bureau 
organization? Taxpavers feder:.tions? The speaker and 
majority leader of the House? The Berlin situation? 


Higher education? 


Association Offers Another Servi 


{a issuE of ILtinors EpucaTion presents still an- 
of the Illinois Education 


other insurance service 
Association to its members 

Last vear the association announced group term life 
insurance offerings ($2500 at a rate of $10 per year 
More than 22.000 members subscribed. and it is ex- 
pected that 10,000 mor: will enroll this vear 

Many members, particularly those with dependents 
expressed a desire to have further protection on a sim- 


ilar basis. Hence, a $5000 supplemental life plan on an 


Undoubtedly all of these factors, plus others, played 
upon the scene. But the fact remains that public edu- 
cation in the common schools was not assisted except 
through special aids—generally by-passing the states 
and geared to districts which can afford the matching 
funds required. 

In enacting such legislation there seemed to be little 
concern about federal controls, about aids geared 
through the states to needy districts. and about the big 
question of education as related to national welfare in 
a complex world 

It will be unfortunate if general assistance to the 
public schools, through the states—with due respect to 
state and local controls, responsibilities, and abilities— 
must await a dire school financial situation, more 
crowded classrooms, greater dearth of qualified teach- 
ers, and reduced standards in public education, before 
the public and the profession as a whole demand posi- 
tive action 

Who killed Cock Robin? 

To what extent were the profession and the public 
re sponsible 4 


InviNG F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary 


‘e to \Nlembers 


lividual application basis is announced in the four- 
page insert in this issue Again the rates and coverages 
ire the best offered 

In this manner, the association which created the 
IEA Mutual Insurance Co later the Horace Mann 

mpanies ), in order to provide needed protection for 
its members at reasonable rates, again expands the pro- 
gram in response to the needs of its members, with no 
expected or desired return to the association except that 


of good will and appreciation. —I. F. P 





Lots of bovs would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of 2 steam 
engine,,of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


country. Many are preparing themselves for 


To become engineers, boys in schcol today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 


4¢ 


engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 

Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical. civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 


career in engineering a reality. ZN 
Sar. 
U 
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53 Every Teacher Has a Responsibility for Public Relations, 
Murvil Barnes 


59 The Advancement of School Administration, 
Ralph E. Clabaugh and Gerald W. Smith 


FROM COVER . . . TO COVER 61 The Faculty Meeting, W. W. Woodstock 


Bef ter girl this month seems 64 Help the Transfer Student, Charles O. Austin, Jr. 
slightly bewildered by her first experi- 
ence at school. What does it all mean— 64 Help the New Teacher, Russell J. Fuog 
the children, the noise, the laughter, the : ; et . 

instructions, the books, the expectations Help the Substitute Teacher, Carl Jones 

of the teacher? Is this child mature 37 At What Age Should a Child Enter School?, Charlotte Meyer 
enough to begin school? Does entrance ad . 
age affect school progress? These pro- “We Had No Idea. 
vocative questions and others are pre- 
sented in this month’s discussion topic, 
beginning on page 67. The cover photo, 
be aniadie ate Bae Public College Teachers Face New Responsibilities, 


Niles Begins College Counseling Early, 
Yvonne Carlson and Willard Larson 


The second in our current series of Curtis Garner 
articles on the IEA appears~ on page 32 TEA School of Instruction 
50; it describes the organization and 
duties of the LEA legislative committee. 
Next month we will feature the asso- 
ciation membership and finance com- 
mittee 

Have you ever sat in a faculty meet- 
ing and tried to imagine what those 
around you were really thinking about REGULAR FEATURES 
as they seemed to listen to the discus- 
sion at hand? For a light touch (with a 5 Editorially Speaking 97 Audio-Visual 
few sharp barbs we present “The ’ 

Faculty Meeting,” beginning on page 6 News in Education 99 Current Publications 
61. We enjoyed it, and we hope you 
do, too. 

Other features aye concerned with ; , . 
the first report of the new Illinois Com- . Yours for the Asking 100 Calendar 
mission for the Advancement of School 
Administration; public relations for the 
teacher; NEA services; pre-college 
counseling; and help for transfer 
students, new teachers, and substitute 
teachers. —F. R. 


Board Briefs 99 It’s News to Us 
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“PARLONS FRANCAIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director. 
Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction through a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ities Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native. 
Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 
Francais” is successful even if the classroom teacher 
has no previous training in French — provided she is : “YN BALLON ROUGE, 
enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- SIL VOUS PLATT.” 
nent materials’as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. Vignettes containing basic 
The classroom teacher with “Parlons Francais” dialogue situations, filmed on 
enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 . location in France, are used 
minute lessons per week. The lessons are available 3 in PARLONS FRANCAIS to 
for television or classroom presentation on color oy tage tale 


sound film (8mm or 16mm). ™ student see and hear a native 
speaker use French in day-to- 
day situations. 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“...in quest of excellence" 


use this handy coupon to indicate your preferences 
—— ERROR RRR RRR REPRE ERE RE RERERERESESR ERE RE RST. 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 


» 
16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS [-] One book of 5 records. $2.00 enclosed. 


Sortie Cc Eps pete (40 records). $12.50 en- 


| am interested in “Parions Francais,” a tested and proven “ soe tee . 
complete course of programmed instruction in conversa- Parlons Francais” Activities Books: 
tional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native Teachers’ Edition with record. $2.00 
of France. Send me the following: enclosed. 


Correlated set of practice and drill high fidel- , 
ity 33% RPM records, bound in attractive Children’s Books. $1.50 enclosed. 


books for classroom and home use: Information on ““Parions Francais”: 





7 i ounmm How to have “‘Parlons Francais” sched- 
NAME uled on your local TV station. 


— How to obtain the “Parlons Francais” 
ADDRESS filmed course under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 
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MAKE 
MONEY witx.. 


FRUIT CAKE 


“As easy aS minting money!” you'll say 
when you make MORE money FASTER 
with MELODY LANE Fruit Cake which 
has Extra Special BONUS-INCENTIVE 
Offers for individuals who sell the most. 


whofe 
A Hie for 
Good Eating 


MELODY LANE is a light or white Fruit 
Cake with a HIGH Note for Good Eating. 
Fine ingredients and careful baking make 
it a Cake you will be happy to serve. 


One taste tells the story! 


Make MORE Money FASTER for Your 
Organization with Our Bonus Offers! 


Although MELODY LANE quality is instantly Take Advantage of the 
apparent, mass production permits you to sell Big Holiday Buying Season 
it at a price that will amaze you and y ; a ee a 
; - wnnae YOU Se your Why wait until Spring to raise money for 
friends. This enables you to make MORE nas — 
Ae. ’ your Senior Prom, Senior Trip or other 
money FASTER than you have ever done with an , 
ae c enterprise? Take advantage of the Holiday 
ordinary pians. 
: Season to make this money when people 


are in a better buying mood. 
Mail Coupon TODAY and Get These EXTRA Dollars! 


EXTRA BONUS Offers mag yp rig digg ) 


Send me a tree sample of Melody Lane Fruit Cake and your 
Specia! Bonus Offers for Organizations. 


eloey LANES | jane 


F oo ds Organization 


Box 35732 Address 
Dallas, Texas 


City 





Know Your IEA 


Second in a Series 


in legislative 


fm LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE rep- 
resents LEA members through- 
out the state in matters acted upon 
by the state legislature. 
By IEA constitutional 
the 21 
active member to serve ' 
term as chairman of the division 


mandate 
divisions elects an 


a three-vear 


each of 


legislative committee and as a mem- 
ber of the LEA legislative committee. 
In addition to these 21 members, an 
IEA legislative chairman is elected 
by the Representative Assembly for 
a three-vear term; he also serves on 
the IEA board of directors. 

The division committee members 
are elected by sectional areas. The 
president of a division is required to 
legislative chairman in 
If the chairman 
committee 


appoint a 

vacancy 
can ittend a state 
meeting, he is required to appoint an 
alternate. Thus the IEA constitution, 
if the members abide by it, provides 
representation for each member in 


case ot a 
not 


legislative matters 

Some divisions provide additional 
communication by such means as 
allowing the 


mailing and travel expenses, prov id- 


legislative chairman 
ing for legislative reports, seeking 
members opinions at various meet- 
ings, and seeking approval or dis- 
approval of propositions at division 


delegate meetings. 


Committee Organization 

The IEA 
meets once month 
legislative and 
mately once each two months during 
other periods. If emergencies de- 
velop, special meetings are called. 

For efficiency in operation, the 
committee membership is divided 
among three subcommittees of seven 
members each. Each subcommittee 
has a chairman appointed by the 


committee 
during 
approxi- 


legislative 
each 


sessions 


50 


Every member is represented 


matters through the work of the 


IEA Legislative Committee 


chairman of the whole committee. 
Educational problem areas for sub- 
committee consideration are pupil- 
welfare, administration and 
organization, and finance; 
each subcommittee is named accord- 
ingly. It is the current practice for 
subcommittees to meet at 2:30 p.m. 
on a Friday and for the whole com- 
mittee to meet at 7:30 p.m. The com- 
plexity or extent of the work to be 
dene may cause the meeting to be 


teacher 
school 


recessed and reconvened on Satur- 
day, but usually the members prefer 
to work into the small hours of the 


7 
morning. 


Interested Persons Attend 


There are always persons other 
than committee members present at 
meetings. Usually the executive sec- 
retary and members of the research 
department are on hand. The execu- 
tive secretary is the official represen- 
tative of the association in legislative 
other Research | staff 
members and 


matters 
and the 
research consultant 
to the committee and perform other 
tasks necessary to its function. Other 
staff members are furnished copies 
of the agenda of a meeting and often 
attend 

The legislative representatives ot 
the IEA affiliate groups, 12 in num- 
ber, have standing invitations to 
attend legislative committee meet- 
ings. While only committee members 
may vote, the chairman always al- 
lows an affiliate representative to 
enter into the discussion of a propo- 
sal; such representative may advise 
the committee of a decision reached 
by his affiliate group. By this method 
IEA legislative proposals usually 
have the support of the affiliate 
groups; or, if no agreement can be 
reached, the various positions are 


and 
legislative 


act as advisers 


known and each one involved has 
had the opportunity to state his case. 

Seldom is a meeting held without 
one or more visitors present. The 
visitor may be one who wishes to 
speak on a proposal, a section or local 
association legislative chairman who 
has accompanied his division chair- 
man, or a staff member of another 
organization. Sometimes a visitor is 
present because of special invitation 
from the committee. 

Perhaps the best way to explain 
the work of the IEA legislative com- 
mittee is to trace action on a propo- 
sal brought to its attention. The pro- 
posal may have come from any one 
of a number of sources, such as: an 
individual member of the TEA; an 
organization of the IEA such as a 
local section, division, 
affiliate, another governing commit- 
tee, or the LEA beard of directors; an 
individual; 


association, 


outside organization or 
a conference or joint group which 
has decided that the IEA should 
handle the proposal; a board or staff 
member of a related organization 
such as the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System. Sometimes the IEA is 
merely asked to support a measure 
rather than to initiate it. The request 
usually comes through communica- 
tion with the chairman, a subcom- 
mittee chairman, an individual mem- 
ber of the committee, the executive 
secretary, or a member of the re- 
search department. 


Requests Are Studied 

The most convenient way for a 
request to be handled is to address 
it to the committee chairman or to 
the IEA research associate. Prior to 
a meeting the research associate 
collects communications and assists 
the chairman in assigning them to 
subcommittees. Subcommittee action 
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depends upon the nature of the 
proposal. If there has already been 
action on a similar proposal by the 
whole committee, the chairman may 
himself advise or direct a_ staff 
member to advise the person who 
submitted the request as to the 
committee’s decision. Subcommittee 
action may be taken at that particu- 
lar meeting or, because of time limi- 
tations or need for further study, 
voting may be deferred until a sub- 
sequent meeting. Sometimes indi- 
vidual members are asked to study 
a proposal and report the results of 
such study at a future meeting. Study 
may involve bringing in outside re- 
source persons. 

The subcommittee chairman re- 
ports to the whole committee on the 
communication and action taken. 
Subcommittee action is treated as a 
recommendation; if approved, it be- 
comes official action. Sometimes the 
committee directs further study by 
the subcommittee or, in rare in- 
stances, by a special committee ap- 
pointed for such purpose. The staff 
may be directed to do research on 
the problem or to see that it is done 
by a proper agency. The staff and 
may also be 
persons in 


committee members 
directed to confer with 
other organizations. A proposition 
that has not received subcommittee 
consideration may be acted upon by 


the whole committee or referred to 
the proper subcommittee. Some- 
times the work has progressed to a 
point where it is deemed advisable 
to dispense with subcommittee meet- 
ings and spend the entire time meet- 
ing as a whole committee. 


Assembly Approves Program 


If the committee votes to support 
or Oppose a proposal, it is included 
in a status report. This report places 
the various specific actions under the 
proper general items approved by 
the IEA Representative Assembly. 
It is the constitutional duty of the 
committee to present legislative rec- 
ommendations to the Representative 
Assembly; if approved these recom- 
mendations become the legislative 
program of the association. It has 
been the practice for this program 
to be stated in general terms so that 
the committee will not be bound 
by specifics in attempting to secure 
legislation. Experience has clearly 
shown that allowance must be made 
for the desires of legislators and 
others in the final wording of a bill. 
However, while the delegates to the 
Representative Assembly usually 
vote on general ideas, they are in- 
formed as to the specific proposals 
contained in the status report so 
that they may express their approval 
or disapproval. Although rarely 


done, the Representative Assembly 
may change a general item in order 
to eliminate further official action 
on a specific proposal. 

As soon as the proposal has be- 
come a part of the IEA legislative 
program, the legislative committee 
begins work on its implementation. 
Decision as to whether it will be 
submitted in the next legislative ses- 
sion must be made; it is not always 
practical to submit every item in 
the program. If the decision is to 
submit, the subcommittee begins to 
formulate specific ideas to be drafted 
into a bill; again these ideas are sub- 
ject to the approval of the whole 
committee. Additional study and 
research is often required because, 
in the process of formulating specific 
wording, new problems arise. The 
committee may direct the staff to 
draft the bill or to have it drafted by 
the proper agency. Some of the ideas 
may be transmitted to another group 
which has responsibilities in legisla- 
tion affecting education —for ex- 
ample, the School Problems Commis- 
sion, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Sometimes members of these groups 
meet jointly to decide who will ini- 
tiate legislation. In a few instances, 
such as in the case of the recent 
bill to create a state board of educa- 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE members consider current proposals, with the help and advice of research staff 
members David Elder and Wayne Stoneking, at far right. The committee consists of 21 members, one from 
each IEA division, plus the state chairman. Current chairman is R. V. Minton of St. Anne, in photo at left. 





tion for public schools, the bill is 
initiated by joint efforts of inter- 
ested groups. 

Traditionally the IEA has initiated 
bills which deal directly with teacher 
welfare in such areas as salary, fringe 
benefits, retirement, certification, and 
tenure. Other items are usually sub- 
mitted to commissions or agencies 
which customarily deal with them. 
If such commission or agency does 
not wish to include the IEA recom- 
mendation in its program, the legis- 
lative committee may elect to pro- 
ceed on its own. The criterion used 
by the committee over the years has 
been to seek sponsorship that is most 
likely to secure passage. 


Commission Consideration Needed 


It is often necessary to submit 
the proposal to a commission. The 
Illinois Public Employees Pension 
Laws Commission is the designated 
authority to consider legislation af- 
fecting retirement systems for pub- 
lic employees, including teachers. 
If the proposal requires substantial 
appropriation, ‘it should also be sub- 
mitted to the budgetary commission. 
A proposal of considerable impor- 
tance and known to be controversial 
may be discussed with the governor 
before it is submitted to the legis- 
lature. Since the School Problems 
Cominission deals generally with 
public school matters, many pro- 
posals are submitted to it. Ideas that 
fit into such categories must be 
ready well in advance of the legisla- 
tive session in order that the inter- 
ested parties may treat with them in 
their deliberations and reports. It 
is usually unwise to make substan- 
tial changes in such items as late as 
the December meeting of the IEA 
Representative Assembly that imme- 
diately precedes the legislative ses- 
sion. 

During the above processes it may 
become evident that there is little 
or no opposition to the proposed 
change in school law. If so the IEA 
does not go to great lengths to obtain 
support for the proposal. 

If opposition does arise, the com- 
mittee with the aid of the staff be- 
gins a campaign to obtain the 
necessary support for passage. The 
extent of this campaign depends on 
the circumstances. Legislative com- 
mittee members may enlist the aid 
of divisional, sectional, and local 
organizations. They and staff mem- 
bers communicate with other state- 


wide organizations in behalf of sup- 
port. Through study and research, 
valid supporting materials must be 
provided; opposing arguments must 
be anticipated. Other persons in the 
IEA organization such as the presi- 
dent and members of the public rela- 
tions committee may be called upon 
to assist. The intricacies of building 
sufficient support for passage of an 
important and controversial piece of 
legislation are great. Efforts toward 
passage of such legislation may need 
to endure for several years. 

Sometimes unexpected develop- 
ments require immediate use of vari- 
ous parts of the IEA organization. 
It is during these times that the 
value of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the IEA becomes clearly evident. 
The use of this organization a few 
years ago to obtain the additional 
few votes necessary to pass the sales 
tax increase was sufficient to warrant 
the expense and effort of maintain- 
ing the association for several years, 
even if nothing else was accom- 

Without the sales tax in- 
there would have been no 
$252 foundation level, no salary in- 
creases in many cases, and some 
doubt as to whether payment of 
retirement allowances could con- 
tinue. 


Staff Works During Session 


During the actual legislative ses- 
sion staff members, under the direc- 
tion of the executive secretary, work 
constantly toward the passage of 
legislation. No less than seven staff 
members were involved in such 
effort during the 1961 legislative 
session. Tasks assigned include draft- 
ing bills, getting sponsors for the 
bills designated by the legislative 
committee for introduction by the 
IEA, speaking and writing to legisla- 
tors in behalf of such measures and 
others that the IEA supports, pre- 
paring information on various points 
that arise, explaining bills in com- 
mittees and answering questions 
about them, reading and interpreting 
all bills that may affect education, 
opposing bills deemed harmful to 
education in committees and in other 
quarters, and providing information 
requested by legislators. From the 
middle of February until the end of 
the session, around June 30, one or 
more staff members are on full-time 
duty while the House and Senate are 
in session. 

Legislative 


plished. 
crease 


committee members 


and others are constantly advised of 
events through meetings, the [EA 
News Letter, and special communi- 
cation. Committee members and 
others may be called upon to assist 
in these efforts during the busy part 
of the session. 

Whether or not a bill finally be- 
comes law depends on the gover- 
nor’s approval, his failure to sign it 
within 10 days after it reaches his 
desk, or his veto. Therefore it may 
be deemed necessary for the execu- 
tive secretary to communicate the 
IEA’s desires to the governor. In 
rare cases communications from local 
areas are solicited through legisla- 
tive committee members and others. 

When the legislative session is 
over, IEA members and others are 
furnishe d digests of educational 
bills passed by the General Assem- 
bly. This is done through the IEA 
News Letter, research releases, and 
Intinois Epucation. Legislative 
committee and staff members accept 
speaking engagements to inform IEA 
and other interested groups as to 
the bills that passed and how they 
are to be interpreted. 

Also, as soon as the session is com- 
pleted, the legislative committee be- 
gins work for the next session. A 
study list is formulated, consisting 
of items from the status report that 
were not acted upon or were de- 
feated, proposals that came too late 
for action during the session, and 
new questions submitted by legis- 
lative committee members, | staff 
members, other IEA members, local 
associations, etc. 


Success Depends on Membership 


The IEA does have a representa- 
tive process for securing legislation 


of benefit to its members and to 
the public educational program of 
the state. The legislative committee 

by IEA constitutional mandate, 
the body which furnishes leadership 
in this endeavor, but its success is 
dependent on the active interest of 
IEA mem ers and others who wish 
to join with them in promoting laws 
of benefit to the children and youth 
of Illinois and in opposing laws that 
are to their detriment. This system 
has been successful in the past. Dur- 
ing the past several years Illinois has 
been among the lea: ers of state edu- 
cational associations throughout the 
nation in attaining legislative goals 
and in defeating bills which they 
oppose. 
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EVERY TEACHER 


has a responsibility for 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By MURVIL BARNES 


- YEARS PAST, when distances were 
great and communication was 
limited, teachers could 
themselves with the solution of 
school problems in their own school 
system or district and feel that they 
had a degree of established security. 

As the world has shrunk, the con- 
cern of the teacher has increased to 
include a greater responsibility for 
those things which happen in adjoin- 
ing school districts or even in systems 
in adjoining states. A lower salary in 
one area tends to hold the 
salary in adjoining areas. A poorly 
manned or operated school in one 
district can help lower the public 
estimate of schools in other districts. 
In general, problems that concern 
one teacher or a group of teachers 
must be of concern to all teachers if 
the teaching profession and educa- 
tional programs are to advance as a 
good teacher wants and expects them 


concern 


down 


to advance. 

Therefore, the united effort of 
teachers to gain and maintain a 
strong public relations program must 
be not only for their personal wel- 
fare, but also for the continuance of 
a strong educational program for all, 
a program that will offer to each 
student an opportunity to develop 
his abilities and talents. 

Developing this responsibility re- 
quires a well-rounded public rela- 
tions program, with all members of 
the profession doing a fair share to 
promote each of the many facets of 
the program. School public relations 
is a means of bringing about har- 
mony and understanding between 
the teachers and the public they 
serve. Teachers are dependent upon 
the good will of the public. If they 
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Chairman, IEA Public Relations C 


Principal, Eisenhower High Schoo 


ire to have and maintain that good 
will, then they have to pursue a pro- 
gram of many goals. 

Too frequently, a public relations 
program is thought of as getting a 
few stories in the newspapers and 
magazines or on the air by radio 
and television. Actually, these pri- 
vate enterprises are important media 
through which communications are 
carried to the people, but by no 
means can teachers expect a few 
stories to carry out an adequate pub- 
lic relations program. 

Basically, the teacher is the nu- 
cleus of public relations. For better 
or worse, the impression the teacher 


makes on the public is public rela- 
tions. Actually, the teacher can not 
evade being the key person in the 
public relations program of any 
school system. Each day emissaries 
of public relations leave the class- 
room to carry home messages of the 
hour or happenings of the day that 
are going to create good or bad 
attitudes toward the schools. If the 
relationship between the pupil and 
the teacher is good, a conscientious 
effort on the part of each teacher 
can help in creating a better per- 
sonal relationship with the home. 
There are a few very simple tech- 
niques for teachers which will indi- 


—Photo by Illinois Information Service 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, said Illinois’ Gov. Otto Kerner, “is the personal responsibility of 
every citizen of this state.” In proclaiming this year’s event as Nov. 5 to 11, the governor said this 
“period offers an opportunity for us all to concentrate on the improvements made in our schools, 
changes in the curriculum which benefit our children, effective new teaching methods, and improved 
educational facilities.” Interested in the signing of the proclamation are, from left, George Wilkins, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Goebel Patton, IEA public relations associate; Governor 
Pearson, executive secretary of the Illinois Education Association. 


Kerner; and Irving F. 
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cate an interest in the student as an 
individual and which can improve 
the relationship between the teacher 
and the home. Personal notes of com- 
mendation about Johnny's good work 
or a special accomplishment will 
help win friends. Parent conterences 
offer a bringing about 
understanding of the 
teacher in the common goal of edu- 
cating the child. Home visitations, 
in most cases, can accomplish good 
relationships. 

The open house which is usually 
held during American Education 
Week is a technique for bringing the 
parents to the school on a voluntary 
The effect of a well- planned 
open very good. Teacher 
participation in community attairs 
is another means of improving the 
personal relationships of the teac her. 
Participation can be that of joining 
a group in bridge or a church pot- 
luck group, of being active in a 
service club or serving on a commit- 
tee of the association of commerce. 
Without a doubt, tomorrow's teacher 
must take a more active role in com- 
munity development and problems. 


means otf 


role of each 


basis. 
house is 


Be a Good Listener 


A teachers being with or around 
taxpayers and parents 
interested in learning about the 
schools usually brings forth many 
que stions and many sti itements. Be- 
ing a good listener in such a group 


. { 
a group o! 


is paramount for the teacher, as a 
starting point for a public relations 


program. Most questions from such 


a group are well intended, and are 
well answered by teachers. 
However. we sometimes fall 
the trap of being placed on the 
defensive for some weakness or prob- 


often to the ex- 


into 


lem in our schools, 
tent that we hesitate to point out 
the many things that are right with 
our educational program. The matter 
of believing that something is wrong, 
rather than right, is a human weak- 
ness. Consequently, trouble spots 
that are pointed cut in our schools 
tend to cast a shadow of doubt over 
the entire educational program. This 
we must guard against, for there is 
so much that is right with our 
schools. 

As teachers, we 
the many organizations, 


must be aware of 
‘ groups 
individuals gocd intent, 
others by design -that tend to press 
upon some of our vulnerable spots 
Usually we 


and 


some bv 


to weaken our schools. 


can determine those who are trying 
to weaken our position by design. 
Sometimes we are victims of our 
own criticism, for occasionally a 
teacher, whose intent is good but 
whose statements frequently lead to 
a misunderstanding by the public, 
is guilty of gossip or of expressing 
destructive criticism of other teach- 
ers. or their metheds, or a weakness 
within the system. To some extent 
this teacher can create in the minds 
of the public a suspicion that much 
is wrong within the schools. And why 
not this suspicion? The public looks 
with 
situ- 


upon the teacher as speaking 
authenticity. To improve this 
ation, perhaps we need a public rela- 
tions program within the profession 
so that we can bring about a har- 
mony of understanding among all 
teachers from kindergarten through 
the college level. 

An approach to effective com- 
munications on the part of teacher 
groups might be through a study of 
the following action statements. 

1. Determine and compile facts 
and information about the public's 
problems and interests within the 
community. 

2. Make an analysis of the serv- 
ices, programs, procedures, and/or 
the schools that 
( par- 


actions offered by 
are basic to answering No. | 
ticularly things that have grown up 
almost unnoticed in past years). 

3. Decide how the pertinent facts 
and information can best be com- 
municated to the public. 

4. Make a calendar indicating a 
logical time for emphasis on each 
of the major areas. 

All teachers, regardless of teach- 
ing level, are committed to providing 
an educational program that is chal- 
lenging to the students with whom 
they work. This great 
amount of specialization. Elementary 
and secondary teachers are special- 
levels and within their 
spe- 


requires a 


ists at their 
fields; a college instructor is a 
cialist in his field, as is the adminis- 
trator of a school. The entire educa- 
tional field is made up of groups of 
specialists, one being dependent 
upon the other. These groups are 
different in kind, but because of the 
scope and complexity of our educa- 
tional program, which commits us 
to provide the best possible educa- 
tion to all students, we must mutu- 
ally try to understand the problems 
within each of our professional 
groups. 


When we, as teachers, think to- 
gether and have a harmony of under- 
standing within and between our 
groups, then we are going to be 
better prepared to carry to the pub- 
lic a more unided and functional type 
of public relations program. We need 

know and to be able to tell just 
what services we are rendering to 
the youth under our care. This does 
not necessarily exclude the 
blowing, putting -on-the-snowsuit” 
type of social services to the child; 
but it must include the mental and 
moral services of penetration into 
the minds of youth to challenge 
them, and the justifications for the 
approaches used. We must work 
through varied channels in the 
development of the talents of some 
individuals as well as the academic 
skills of others. The development of 
the talents or the academic skills 
with a degree of excellence within 
the limits of the abilities of the stu- 
dents can produce for the parents a 
feeling of good public service, which 
is the best ingredient of a good pub- 
lic relations program. No amount of 
simulated activity directed at achiev- 
ing good public relations can take 
the place of satisfied patrons, made 
satisfied by a superior job of teach- 
ing. 


“nose- 


Keep All Publics Informed 
Rendering good service to the 
youth is not enough, for not all of 
our publics have students in school. 
We must especially plan to keep all 
our publics informed of the serv- 
ices of the school and of the accom- 
plishments within the classrooms. 
The public is interested in the events 
and activities of our schools, but 
perhaps the most important interest 
is in persons. The name of an in- 
dividual youngster who has had a 
successful achievement in some field 
of school endeavor carries with it, in 
most cases, an impact far greater 
than the achievement itself. We need 
to keep this idea in mind, rather 
than stressing the weaknesses of 
those few who fail to achieve as well 
as we would like them to achieve. 

It is a challenge to school person- 
nel to present to the public the facts 
and ideas that are in action in our 
schools. The public can have the 
story only if teachers who are work- 
ideas, propositions, 
products, and/or services present 
them to the public through some 
form of communication. 
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(UP TO $5,000) 


DISABILITY 
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LOW COST LIFE 
INSURANCE 
IS NOW AVAILABLE* 
EXCLUSIVELY 
TO YOU 


STATS Bee eOEIATION {5S REQUIRED 














Term insurance for you . . . $500.00 up to $5,000.00 
... the amount and cost based on your attained age 
at nearest birthday. Continuous coverage while ac- 
tively engaged in education . . . can be converted 


when leaving profession or retiring. 





$100 per month in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability until face amount of policy is paid . . . Avail- 
able under option 1 to members under age 60... 


$3.50 additional. 








The amount of death benefits are doubled if death is 
caused accidentally. Accidental death benefit ceases 
at age 65 ... Available under option 2 . . . $3.00 ad- 


ditional premium. 








COMPARISON OF BENEFITS 


AMOUNT OF SEMIANNUAL RATE PER 
AGE INSURANCE PREMIUM THOUSAND 





Under 22*' . $ 5,000 $ 4.00 .80 





22 through 49 5,000 10.60 2.12 








50 through 54 5,000 21.20 4.24 





55 through 59 4,750 21.20 4.46 





60 through 64 2,860 21.20 7.4) 





65 through 69 1,500 11.15 7.43 

















70 and over 500 15.50 31.00 








OPTION ] Disability ... $100/mo. . . . $3.50 additional premium * attained age 


OPTION 2 = Accidental Death . . . $3.00 additional premium 
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The Horace Mann Life Insurance Company (A Stock Company) of 
Springfield, Illinois, is recognized by the Insurance Authority, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., Publishers of “‘Best's Life Reports’’ as being in the elite 
class of only 18% of all legal reserve life insurance companies who 


receive a Best company recommendation. 
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State Associations Have Joined in the Preparation of this Life Plan 


HORACE MANN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Springfield, Illinois OVER 1 MILLION 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEMBERS IN 
ALL 50 STATES ARE HAVING THIS 
NEW LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFERED TO THEM. 


STATES SPONSORING HORACE MANN INSURANCE 


ADDITIONAL STATES ELIGIBLE FOR THIS SPECIAL PLAN 


apply . . . you will receive a policy as soon as your applice ace 
Convertible, once accepted, without evidence of : 
insurance in amount equal to benefit in force on date of e 








When You Can Enroll? 


1. You can enroll now! 

2. Just complete the application on the back. 

3. Make out your check to “Horace Mann Life Insurance” for the correct semi-annual premium 
. . . be sure to include additional premium for option selected. 

4. Mail application and check. 

5. You will be billed for renewal premiums semi-annually. 





Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 


A Stock Company . Springfield, Illinois 


Copy of application is returned to you and becomes a INSTRUCTIONS 

part of your policy ° TYPE or PRINT 

ea Do not write here Enter name and address inblanks, 

Name only one beneficiary. If more 

than one is desiredrequest special 

haade (1) form after certificate is issued. 
Complete ALL blanks, 

Write check payable to Horace Mann 

Life Insurance Company and staple 

or pin to bottom of this form. 

















Female (2) 














T _Date of Birth ] Age | Occupation Date of Application 
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| Single (1) Merried(2) No. of Dependents Other Life Insurance 
: | | Amount $ 

Check Special Benefits desired Employed Since 

| OPTION 1. Disability ((] OPTION 2. Accidental Death () Mo. Yr. 
Beneficiary Relationship of Ben. Age 
Name one 

| Effective Date __jAmt. of Insurance [| — Kind of Policy 
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Do you intend to apply for additional life insurance within the next six months? 





Please Give Your Height____ Ft.___ Inches Your Weight __ lbs. 





a. Have you within the last two years been or do you intend to become an aviation pilot or crew member?..... 


b. Ifa. is answered "yes", do you agree to accept any policy issued hereon with an Aviation Exclusion Rider?. : 
Have you ever had an application for insurance or reinstatement of insurance declined, postponed, rated up or 


limited or have you now or within the last six months an application for insurance or reinstatement of insurance 


Do you now have or have you had any of the following? (Underline each specific condition to which any 
answer "yes" applies and give details in No. 6) 
a. Any disease or disorder of the lungs or respiratory system other than colds or pneumonia? ........seeeeeeees 


b. 


e. 


f. 














GIVE BELOW FULL DETAILS REGARDING QUESTIONS ANSWERED “YES” ABOVE: 
Disease or Injury Date No. Attacks | Duration | Severity | Results Name and Address of Attending Physician 
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7. Are you a member of your State Education Association? __ 

IT 1S HEREBY DECLARED that all of the statements, representations and answers contained herein or given to the medical examiner in Part 2, should examination be required, are 
full, complete and true IT IS HEREBY AGREED: (1) That no information acquired by any representative of the Company or medical examiner shall bind the Company unless it shall 
have been set forth in «citing in the application and that no waiver or modification shall bind the Company unless in writing and signed by the President or Secretary; (2) That no 
insurance shall be considered in effect under this application unless and until the application is approved and accepted by the Company at its Home Office and the policy manually 
delivered to and accepted by the Applicant during the continued lifetime and good health of the Proposed Insured and the first premium thereon has been paid in full; (3) That accept- 
ance of any policy issued on this application shall constitute a ratification of any change, correction or addition made by the Company and noted in the space above headed ‘“‘Home 
Office Endorsements Only,” except that in those States where it is required, any change in amount, classification, plan of insurance or benefits shall require a written consent by the 
Proposed Insured and by the Owner if other than the Proposed Insured 
AUTHORIZATION. To the extent permitted by statute, any physician, clinic or hospital is hereby authorized to disclose any information heretofore or hereafter acquired while at- 
tending the Proposed Insured in a professional cspacity and if the company desires to have an examination by its medical examiner, the Proposed Insured hereby agrees to submit to such 


examination. A photostatic copy hereof snall be as valid as the original 


Soliciting Signature of 
Agent Applicant 


Form L-62(R6/61) MAIL TO HORACE MANN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
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These are the first tentative recommendations 


of the newly created Illinois Commission for 


the Advancement 


| Tp w MONTHS after its organi- 
zation the Illinois Commission 
for the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration is announcing its first 
recommendations and soliciting re- 
actions to them. 

This is a brief story concerning 
the formation, membership, work, 
and plans of the commission. It sets 
forth the tentative recommendations. 
It also presents a brief description 
of a 28-page printed report just re- 
leased and a statement of plans for 
implementing study and discussion 
of the report and recommendations. 


Brief History 

At a regional meeting sponsored 
by the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, held in Chicago in 
April, 1960, the Illinois representa- 
tives prepared a statement request- 
ing the president of the Illinois 
Association of School Administrators 
to form an Illinois Commission for 
the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration. 

Organization of the Illinois Com- 
mission was completed in June, 1960. 
Membership includes representatives 
of the Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, Illinois Association 
of School Boards, Illinois Conference 
of Professors of School Administra- 
tion, Illinois State Teacher Certifi- 
cation Board, and Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Work has been pushed on two 
fronts: recruitment-training and cer- 
tification requirements. 

Several sources of help have been 
used to conduct studies and prepare 
data for review and discussion. A 
committee of the Illinois Conference 
of Professors of Schocl Administra- 
tion conducted a survey of training 
programs for administrators in IlIli- 
nois universities. Hugh S. Bonar of 
Joliet, former superintendent of 
Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, was employed to 
visit the universities in Illinois for 
conferences concerning their pro- 
grams, ideas, and plans for recruit- 
ing and training administrators. He 
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of School Administration 


By RALPH E. CLABAUGH 


Chairman, Iilinois Commission for the Advancement of School Administration 


Superintendent, Arlington Heights Public Schools 


and GERALD W. SMITH 


Secretary, Illinois Commission for the Ac. ancement of School Administration 


sought information about their reac- 
tion to the plans and work of the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

Two committees studied problems 
related to certification of adminis- 
trators and submitted reports for use 
by the commission members. 

Meeting at regular intervals, the 
commission has prepared a digest 
of its work, summaries of the reports 
of the committees and persons 
mentioned, and specific recommen- 
dations in four general areas—re- 
cruitment and training programs, 
certification requirements, the role of 
professional associations, and the 
role of school board associations. 

Grants of $1000 in 1960 and $2000 
in 1961 from AASA have been avail- 
able to help finance the work of the 
commission. 


Recruitment and Training Programs 

Recruitment and Selection. A pri- 
mary problem in the development 
of school administrators is that of 
the selection and recruitment of suit- 
able candidates. The commission 
feels that it must be the responsibil- 
ity of each institution preparing ad- 
ministrators to give attention to the 
problem of selection under current 
conditions and to do additional re- 
search in this area. Active and effec- 
tive cooperation among the institu- 
tions preparing administrators _ is 
essential for the development of 
better selective techniques. Immedi- 
ate and long-range attention to these 
problems is strongly urged. 

The firm conviction of the com- 
mission is that not every teacher who 
aspires to a position in school ad- 
ministration should be admitted 
automatically. Institutions offering 
programs leading to these positions 


IEA Administrative Relations Associate 


must assume leadership in this area, 
but the practitioners in the field 
should be involved and should also 
assume responsibility for the identifi- 
cation of promising candidates. 
Well-planned programs should be 
established to provide for continuous 
cooperative activity by representa- 
tives of colleges and universities 
with committees from professional 
associations of administrators. 

Professional Courses. The _first- 
and second-year graduate profes- 
sional programs (also called fifth- 
and sixth-year programs) should 
include courses providing education 
basic to the knowledge, skills, and 
understandings required by school 
administrators in the discharge of 
their duties and functions. Profes- 
sional courses in such areas as school 
revenue, finance and accounting, or- 
ganizational patterns and _proce- 
dures, personnel management, school 
law, curriculum organization and 
development, supervision, etc., 
should be designed to serve this 
purpose. 

A further conviction of the com- 
mission is that the task of the school 
administrator is of such dimensions 
that he must have a broad under- 
standing of his role, of the nature 
of society, and of the nature of man. 
The administrator needs a thorough 
grounding in the behavioral and so- 
cial sciences, Programs for the prep- 
aration of school administrators 
should provide that a minimum of 
one fourth of a two-year graduate 
program be in the social and be- 
havioral sciences. 

Initial Preparation. The programs 
developed by apenas 5 univer- 
sities should be considered as two- 
stage in character. The first stage 
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will normally provide for the com- 
pletion of the master’s degree. At 
this point in his career the candidate 
should be ready to assume a princi- 
palship or other initial assignments 
of an administrative nature. 
Qualifying to Serve. The sixth-year 
and subsequent graduate programs 
should be geared for and aimed to- 
ward the superintendency and the 
upgrading of other administrative 
personnel. The sixth-year prepara- 
tion should be considered the mini- 
mum qualification for a position as 
superintendent of a school district. 
Not fully resolved is the question 
of the emphasis which should be 
placed on research in the prepara- 
tion of school administrators. Admin- 
istrators should have _ sufficient 
knowledge of research and research 
terminology to be able to read, in- 
terpret, and provide leadership for 
research studies. They should have 
sufficient background to judge the 
worth of a research project. How- 
ever, the commission recommends 


that research training programs for 
administrators depart from those 
traditionally included in the doctor- 
ate. 

Internship—An_ Essential 


Aspect. 
Academic preparation is not enonch 
Effective programs will include ‘ 

for administrative experience, which 
should take the form of a planned 
internship, with the candidate work- 
ing in an administrative capacity in 
a school district or in a project of 
the university. 

Summary. The commission is not 
attempting to pronounce the final 
word on programs for the prepara- 
tion of school administrators. These 
should be considered as minimum 
proposals designed to strengthen 
the administration of schools through 
a more specific program for the se- 
lection and preparation of people 
entering the profession. They are 
pointed rather specifically at one- 
and two-year graduate programs, 
with the second graduate year a 
requisite as minimum preparation. 
The commission members under- 
stand that more advanced graduate 
programs leading to the doctorate 
will continue to be followed by large 
numbers of administrators. 


Certification Requirements 

it is as er that there be a 
single administration certificate en- 
dorsed to show eligibility for service 
in various specialties. 
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General administration endorse- 
ment. A general administration en- 
dorsement would qualify the holder 
of the certificate to serve as assistant 
or associate superintendent, princi- 
pal or assistant principal of a school, 
or in any other general administrative 
position. This endorsement should be 
issued to any person who: 1) has sat- 
isfactorily completed an approved (a 
program approved by the state certi- 
fication board) fifth-year program 
(master’s degree) in school adminis- 
tration and 2) has two or more years 
of teaching experience in a recog- 
nized school. 

Superintendent's endorsement. 
The endorsement for superintendent 
of schools should require that the 
applicant: 1) have satisfactorily 
completed as a minimum an ap- 
proved (by the state certification 
board)  sixth-year program (two 
years of graduate work) in school 
ad.uinistration and 2) have served 
at least two years as a properly cer- 
tificated general administrator. 

The commission recommends that 
ways be sought to include a recom- 
mendation from a committee of ac- 
tive superintendents as a requisite 
for the superintendent's endorse- 
ment. 

Effective date—not retroactive. 
These recommendations should ap- 
ply to all persons who enter adminis- 
trative positions in Illinois after July 
1, 1963, or such date as may be made 
effective in a law passed by the 
Illinois General Assembly. Those 
administrators who are properly 
certificated in Illinois as of that date 
should not be required to meet the 
new requirements, even though they 
change positions. 

General principles. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction should 
have the authority to approve pro- 
grams for the preparation of school 
administrators and—in consultation 
with the State Teacher Certification 
Board—to determine the academic, 
professional, and other requirements 
for the certificate, and the nature of 
each type of endorsement. 

When a person from out of state 
applies for an administrative certifi- 
cate with an endorsement for the 

siperintendency, he should not be 
required to have held an Illinois ad- 
ministrative certificate for two years 
provided he: 1) has had at least four 
years of administrative experience 


while holding the highest type of 


certificate issued to administrators in 
the state from which he comes, and 
2) meets all other requirements for 
the endorsement of superintendent. 

Graduate-degree programs in 
school administration approved by 
NCATE will ordinarily meet the re- 
quirements for this certificate and 
these endorsements. It is recom- 
mended that the superintendent of 
public instruction seek legal author- 
ity to accept such recognition for 
certification purposes. 


The Role of Professional Associations 

The Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, as well as other pro- 
fessional associations of school ad- 
ministrators, is reminded of the trend 
for upgrading the educational pro- 
fession. The American Association of 
School Administrators has_ estab- 
lished standards of training for 
membership and these standards 
have now been adopted by several 
state administrators associations. 
The National Education Association 
will, by 1964, require that new mem- 
berships in that organization be open 
only to those who have earned a 
bachelor’s degree. The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association is moving in the 
same direction as the NEA. 

IASA should accept the responsi- 
bility for leadership in upgrading the 
profession. It is hoped such leader- 
ship will be emulated by other 
professional administrators organiza- 
tions. The [Illinois Association of 
School Administrators is urged to: 

1. Revise requirements for active 
membership in IASA to correspond 
with the requirements of AASA 
membership. 

2. Establish a program for recruit- 
ing and selecting promising individ- 
uals for school administration. There 
should be a recognition of the obli- 
gation that the superintendent has 
in making recommendations—that 
only the most capable be recom- 
mended for training for school ad- 
ministration. 

3. Organize and promote plans for 
the in-service education of those in 
initial administrative assignments. 

4. Plan for the internship training 
of those in programs of preparation 
for the superintendency. 

5. Develop a plan for continuous 
education of superintendents during 
their career. 

6. Encourage boards of education 


to permit administrators to have 
(Continued cn page 84) 
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THE 
FACULTY 
MEETING 


By W. W. WOODSTOCK 


SUPERINTENDENT 


I am the king. 

These are my subjects. 
My subjects teach 

While others are learned. 


My subjects learn, though, 
From me— 

How to do unto others 

As I want them to do. 


When I reign 

I pour 

My knowledge into my subjects 
So that they may 

Let it seep into the minds 

Of the peasants of learning. 


I am striving for a goal— 

A football goal, 

A basketball goal, 

A hockey goal. 

(These are sometimes called “gold” 

By those who don’t know. 

However, 

Their worth is 

The measure of strength against 
strength, 

The measure of mind against mind, 

The measure of victory against 
defeat. 

What can give one more prestige 

Than a victory?) 


October 1961 


CHORAL TEACHER 


Music in my ears occurs 


When eighty students turn out for 


choir; 
When the boys’ octet is founded 
Upon try-outs by the tens; 
When the girls trio 
Is envied by other song birds. 
Ah, what s' | 
Then! 
The music of 
The harps of heaven can not 
compare 
To the music made 
By the harps 
In my heart. 


sweet music 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEACHER 


There is no such thing as a stick! 
Don't question me! 

I know my profession. 

Your dictionaries can say 
What they want to ) 
But I won't believe them. 
Lumber 

And logs 

And boards 

And planks 

Exist. 

But sticks 

Do not. 

Your saying there are sticks 
Can not break my bones. 
Neither can stones 

(If there are such things). 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER 


Why must we constantly 
Make use of 
Obsolete machinery? 


Are my students to become 
Absolute obsoletes 

Before their 

Prime time? 


SECRETARY 


At first I was one. 

Now I am four (secretaries ). 

The board hired three more 
( secretaries ). 


At first I didn’t have enough to do. 
Now I still don’t 
Have enough to do. 


The administration 

Is cutting down 

On expenses (hah! ) 
And on my work load. 
I'm glad 

About the latter. 


LIBRARIAN 


Be quiet! 

Be quiet! 

Please place the magazines back on 
the rack 

When you finish reading them. 

Pay your fines! 

Don’t damage the books! 

Observe the rules of the library. 


[ am a glorified bookkeeper. 
| keep the books of Plato 
And of Darwin 

And of Shakespeare 

And of Sandburg. 

The books are in my care. 
These men would be proud of me 
And of my concern 

For their works. 

Do you think 

That when they wrote 

They had me in mind? 


LATIN TEACHER 


“Britannia est insula. 

Europa non est insula.” 

The older languages 

Are the better languages. 
Progress and change in language 
Is confusion, 

Is irrelevance, 

Is incorrect usage of grammar. 


All students should take Latin. 
They need a background 

For v ocabulary 

And communication 

And life. 

“Ars longa, vita brevis.” 





ENGLISH TEACHER 


I teach the language of 

England 

And that offshoot, 

The United States. 

English is becoming the 

Universal Language— 

Universal in that 

Offshoot Americans force their lives 
And their language 

Upon others. 


I force my life 

And my language 

Upon my students 

In order to make them realize 
That literature is philosophy, 
That grammar is society, 
That spelling is necessity. 

Am I throwing away 

My life and my language? 


SCIENCE 
TEACHER 


Moons and stars and planets 
Are to be talked about 
Today. 

How do we reach them? 
How do we recognize them? 
You see, 

The plan is in reverse. 

It used to be recognize and reach. 
It used to be learn and do. 
Now this is in reverse. 

Do— 

And then learn. 

Succeed— 

And then attempt. 

Answer— 

And then question. 


The cell is a wonderful thing. 
It is a beginning. 

We must have the Alpha 
Before the Omega. 


SPEECH TEACHER 


Demosthenes 

Had rocks in his head! 
Take the gravel 

And the garble 

Out of your mouths 

And perhaps 

You can speak distinctly. 
Perhaps, that is. 

Perhaps. 
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CAFETERIA 
MANAGER 


Complaints! 

Complaints! 

We prepare good, wholesome meals; 

We give the students and teachers 
hot lunches. 

But still we hear 

Complaints! 

Complaints! 


A typical menu consists of 
Vegetable soup (to be eaten with a 
teaspoon so that it lasts 

longer ), 
(Two) crackers, 
(One slice of) bread, 
Butter (a knife full), 
Green peas (forty), 
Jell-O salad (complete with cabbage 
and carrots ), 
Applesauce (canned and colored), 
(One) peanut butter cookie, 
Milk (an extra costs extra). 
Doesn't that sound delicious? 
Won't you try some? 
Be my guest. 
Try some— 
But please, 
Don't complain. 
Don't complain. 


Oh, well, do complain. 
You can never satisfy 
Everyone. 


ART TEACHER 


Sketch and draw, 

Sketch and draw. 

Do not use a ruler— 

There are no straight lines in nature. 

There are no straight lines to wealth. 

There are no straight lines to love. 

There are no straight lines to the 
minds 

Of my students. 

Why can’t they create beautiful 
compositions? 

Why do they 

Sketch and draw, 

Sketch and draw, 

Sketch and draw? 


NURSE 


You should see the pills 

That I handle 

Day by day— 

Tall pills, 

Short pills, 

Shouting pills, 

Whining pills. 

Pills that want out of class— 

Plenty. 

(Plenty of pills—and pills that want 
out plenty.) 

Well, well, well. 


GIRLS’ 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
TEACHER 


My world turns 

In the physical abilities 

(And the non-physical abilities) 

Of my students. 

They “can't” do this 

And they “can’t” do that 

And I “can't” help them 

When they possess such an attitude. 


The non-physical inabilities 
(Those of the “can’t”—better known 


as the “won’t”—school) 


Hinder my program. 


Yes, my world turns— 
But in a crippled way. 


HISTORY TEACHER 


“Columbus sailed the ocean blue 

In fourteen-hundred-ninety-two.” 
And he found this country— 

The soil we live on. 

He found it— 

And perhaps history 

Would have been better off 

Had he lost it 

Again. 

Oh, world of conflict and conspiracy! 
Humanity fights 

A losing battle. 

(I want to be on the winning side.) 
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HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 


i 


I am the busiest of all teachers. 
Oh-—I am so tired 
When the day ends. 


We bake 

And sew 

And wash 

And socialize. 

( That's important, don’t you think? ) 
And then after school— 

We have 

Teas 

And dinners 

And receptions. 

(We even baked doughnuts for the 


governor. ) 


No one 
Has more to do 
Than I. 


BUS DRIVER 


Up in the morning— 

The early, early morning— 
To follow the same routes 
Day after day. 

To follow the same ruts 
Rain after rain. 


Strange that the smiling faces 


Of ride-weary children 
Should be bonus pay. 


JANITOR 


\ 


There is a sign above the boiler 
room door 

Which reads 

“Custodian.” 

(The English teacher would say, 

“That is [,” 

But I would say, 

“That is me.” ) 

(It is.) 

Nice title, eh? 


BAND TEACHER 


Harmony and discord 

Are two components of music. 
Without one 

We have the other. 
Whichever pleases us most, 
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Whichever we accept (or except), 
Is up to us. 


My band exists in the unseen 
Presence 

Of 

Holidays, 

Parades, 

Games, 

Funerals, 

Crucifixions. 


My band plays well 
Because it has practiced. 
It always needs 

More practice. 


DRIVER TRAINING TEACHER 


Stop—start, 
Stop—start. 

Look out for that car, 
For that curb, 

For that cop! 


No one wants to cop the prize (He 
wants to praise the cop. ) 

In this racket. 

(And it is a racket— 

I drive the car to and from “work” 

And to and from other “play-ces” 

At my leisure. 

There’s nothing like having gas 
money handy 

In the school budget. ) 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


I counsel the students 

(Though I don’t always do this cor- 
rectly ) 

And I tell them what courses to take 

( Though I’m not too sure about what 
the courses involve ) 

And I tell them what jobs to apply 
for 

(Though I can’t give them informa- 
tion about too many occupa- 
tions ) 

And I tell them what colleges to at- 
tend (Though I'm not familiar 
with the “better” and “less 
better” colleges ) 

And I am so happy 

When they find happiness 

In later life. 

I have been a guiding light 

Shining the way 

To their future. 


AGRICULTURE TEACHER 


Turning plowshares into spears 

Is not for me. 

(I like to share my plowing 

With my students. 

They like to assist me 

And their grades. 

I planted sixty acres more than usual 
this year 

Because 

Of their share.) 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


Pi is not to be eaten 

And an equation 

Does not circle the globe 

At its center. 

Two and two 

Are numbers resembling a balance 
Of forces with the same name. 
Take them from each other 
And both forces fail. 

They are nothing. 

Unite them together 

And a greater force is achieved. 
Each has twice the power 

It had before. 

The union 

Shall stand. 


PRINCIPAL 


I am next in line 

Royalty-wise 

And wisdom-wise. 

Some day 

The king's subjects 

Will be mine. 

(I can’t wait. ) 

I shall serve him (as a prince) 

And I shall serve them (as a pal, 
pauper-style ) 

To the best of my ability. 

Then when the king is banished, 

The gentry 

And the bourgeois 

Will be in favor 

Of my coronation. 
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HELP THE TRANSFER STUDENT 


By CHARLES O. AUSTIN, JR., Prin 


pari are movers. In the past 
two years approximately one 
out of four families has moved to a 
different place of residence. These 
moves do not necessarily coincide 
with the opening and closing of the 
school year. On any day during the 
school term a new student may enter 
and ask to enroll. 

For some few it is easy to enter 
into the swing of things, step into 
strange classrooms, make new 
friends, and ardently cheer a differ- 
ent team. However, for most it is a 
time of a bewildering host of new 
faces, a different textbook or tech- 
nique, a difficult shifting of school 
loyalty. These young people have 
not chosen to make this move. Gen- 
erally, it is a matter of their fathers’ 
employment, and they must make 
the best of it. 

The former “hobo kid,” Billie 
Davis, lived in our community for 
several years, and from her story we 
know the effect of much moving, and 
the consequent school adjustments 
which she faced. Although hers was 
an extreme case, it points out the 
devastating effect on a student of 
constant moving and adjustment. 

The school has a responsibility to 
transfer students to ease this prob- 
lem of adjustment. 

The following questionnaire has 
been developed by the deans and 
counselors of Rock Island Senior 
High School and is given to transfer 
students at the end of their first 
semester. It has given us much valua- 
ble information for use in our efforts 
to help transfers adjust to our school. 


Questionnaire 

You have been a student in Rock Is- 
land Senior High School for one semester 
We are interested in your opinions and 
observations regarding our services, rules 
and regulations, course of study, and gen- 
eral procedure by which boys and girls 
receive a good experience in a senior high- 
school program. 
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pal, Rock Island Se 


nior High School 

Please do not sign your name, but an- 
swer the following questions by checking 
the appropriate answer. 


1. Did you find a friendly atmosphere in 
this school? 
Yes C] No [] Sometimes 
Is the amount of homework here more 
than it was in the 


school from which 
you came? 


) Yes [) No 
Did you receive information about clubs 
and other school organizations, to your 
satisfaction? 
] Yes C1) No Cj 
Are you participating in extra activities? 
a Yes [) No Sometimes 
Did you find it easy to attend specta- 
tor sports, plays, concerts, and social 
functions? 
[) Yes C}] No C) Sometimes 
Did your homeroom accept you easily 
as a member of the group? 
) Yes C) No CO) 
. Are attendance rules of this school more 
rigid than those of your former school? 
) Yes C}) No C] Sometimes 
Does general school behavior reach as 
high a standard as it did in the school 
you attended last year? 
Yes [) No O 
9. Are you profiting from classroom work? 
] Yes [1] No [) Sometimes 
10. What do you like best or dislike 
Rock Island High School? Please feel 
free to comment on any of the above 
questions 


[) Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 


It is most important to work out 
an academic program which fits in 
with the courses in which the student 
has earned credit and which will per- 
mit graduation requirements to be 
met. If it is known that the student 
is going to transfer to another school 
and will not graduate from the 
school in which he is now enrolling, 
this should be kept in mind. Transfer 
students need more careful program- 
ing than students who have always 
belonged to the system. 

The information given in the ques- 
tionnaire can bring insight into the 
over-all program of the school, 
well as student reaction. Students 
may have observed practices at 

(Continued on page 66) 


HELP THE NEV 


By RUSSELL J. FUOG, Assistant Princi 


D RING THE FIRST few weeks of 
school many of our new teach- 
ers ask what is expected of them in 
the areas of discipline, handling of 
study halls, underachievement of 
students, lack of motivation, etc. We 
attempt to answer their questions 
and allay their concern, and try not 
to set up hard and fast rules to take 
the place of intelligent action, sympa- 
thetic understanding, and confident 
procedure. 


Discipline Is Long-Range 


Now what do we tell them about 
discipline? Often when young teach- 
ers think of discipline they think in 
terms of the incorrigible student. On 
occasion this is certainly true. but 
generally it is not. Most discipline 
cases concern deviation from the ac- 
cepted normal pattern of behavior 
to a much lesser degree than incor- 
rigibility. Many times what the stu- 
dent has done is not in itself bad, 
but where and how it was done gets 
him into trouble. We feel that dis- 
cipline is training that corrects and 
perfects; it is control gained by ex- 
pecting order. We could make a good 
case for discipline’s meaning educa- 
tion; in fact, that is what we hope to 
bring about through discipline. 

We think of discipline as the abil- 
ity of a student to make himself do 
the thing he has to do, when it ought 
to be done, whether he likes it or not. 
Discipline is a long-range teaching 
situation, just as the teaching of Eng- 
lish or history constitutes study 
growth over a period of years. It is 
learned by trial and error, through 
persistent and conscientious teaching 
—just as good sentence structure, cor- 
rect spelling, or the facts of history 
come about after several years of 
training. 

We like to have our teachers de- 
velop a philosophy of wanting to help 


students with personal problems and 
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you can HELP... 


TEACHER .-- HELP THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


and Dean, Ook Park-River Forest High School By CARL JONES, Principal, Lakeland School, Carbondale 


to understand that their responsibil- 
ity extends beyond the walls of their 
classrooms. If this is not done the 
teacher can sink to the ineffective 
level of ordering the student out of 
the room and believing that such ac- 
tion solves the problem. Many times 
when a teacher is unable to maintain 
discipline and must admit it in front 
of his class he “loses face,” which 
weakens him as a teacher. The teach- 
er who looks to the dean to take 
“prompt and appropriate action,” 
when this is best done by the teacher, 
does not really understand his or 
the dean’s role in this matter. Often 
the dean is a more valuable member 
of the team when he is allowed to 
play the role as consultant to the 
teacher rather than to the unad- 
justed youth. 


Each Case Is Different 

As deans we want to avoid rigid 
rules regarding the handling of prob- 
iem cases. We try to understand the 
reasons and causes of the student's 
behavior and treat them instead of 
the symptoms. This takes time, pa- 
tience, and skill; but it is the only 
way to keep from becoming a “score 
keeper” of offenses and a “dealer 
out” of penalties. If, after all this, 
the battle is lost and the youth 
finally decides to withdraw from 
school the parting is generally friend- 
ly, agreeable, and with the feeling 
on both sides that it is not only 
the right action but the only action. 
Both the student and the parents 
realize that the withdrawal could 
have taken place earlier without 
the student's having a second and 
third “last chance.” 

Regarding study halls, we try to 
help our new teachers understand 
that no statement made in a school 
misses the point more than this one: 
“Oh, well, it’s just a study hall.” The 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ii HAS BEEN SAID that a substitute 
teacher merely keeps school until 
the regular staff member returns. 
Perhaps this would not have to be 
the case if we as administrators 
would be more careful, first, in our 
choice of substitutes and, second, in 
helping this important person to 
understand the total school program. 

The ideal situation, of course, 
would be to hold a pre-school work- 
shop for persons who would do sub- 
stitute work during the school year. 
If this isn’t possible, the next best 
thing, perhaps, would be to have a 
handbook for substitute teachers. 
The book could be so designed as to 
be general in nature with some spe- 
cific information for individual class- 
rooms inserted. 

We have prepared such a book for 
use at Lakeland School in Carbon- 
dale. Although it was designed pri- 
marily for an elementary building, it 
could be adapted to almost any type 
of situation. 

The substitute’s book could begin 
with a letter from the chief adminis- 
trative officer, and it might read as 
follows: 

Dear Substitute, 

We are happy to welcome you to 
School as a substitute for one of our faculty 
members. We trust your stay with us will 
be happy and profitable for all concerned. 

While you are at consider 
yourself a member of the staff of this in- 
stitution with all the rights and privileges. 
Do not hesitate to enforce your authority 
in any area of the building. You may feel 
free to call upon the principal or any mem- 
ber of the Puilding staff for advice and 
assistance on any matter. 

In this packet you will find information 
which we hope will aid you in completing 
your appointed tasks while at 

Yours for successful teaching, ........ 

There should be a diagram of the 
building and of the playground. The 
map of the playground would help 
prevent any misunderstanding as to 
the play area for a particular class. 

A faculty list and room assign- 


ment would make it possible for easy 
self-introduction of the visiting 
teacher if in your particular building 
there is not someone to perform this 
service. It would also make it easier 
for the substitute to find a teacher 
on whom she could depend for 
assistance. 


Include Personal Facts 


A class list should be included for 
purposes of attendance and identifi- 
cation. Also of great help would be 
the inclusion of a personality fact 
sheet. This should contain a very 
short statement about each student 
in the class — including both their 
strong and weak points as well, per- 
haps, as things which may “trigger” 
them into action for performing good 
and bad deeds. It should also con- 
tain solutions for helping the substi- 
tute to solve problems which may 
be chronic with certain individuals. 

A special section should be in- 
cluded to describe the various duties 
of the teacher being relieved. This 
description would have to be com- 
pleted by the classroom teacher be- 
cause of the personal nature of duties 
involved — such morning pre-school 
duties as hall duty, bus duty, or 
counseling with students who need 
extra attention; lunch supervision; 
hall, playground, or gym supervision. 
There should be listed the nature, 
location, and time of the duty. If the 
duty teacher is to have lunch at an 
hour other than the rest of the teach- 
ers, time of lunch should be listed. 
The more specific you can be the 
better oriented the sub will become 
and the smoother the classroom op- 
eration will be. The administrator 
who does a great deal of pre- 
planning will find the operation of 
the school much more efficient. 

If there are special classes for 
some or all of the class members— 
such as vocal or instrumental music 
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or speech—these classes should be 
listed as to day, time, place, and the 
instructor responsible tor conducting 
the class. This will make the sub 
more self-reliant and will not force 
her to depend on the students for 
such information. If the classroom 
teacher is responsible for the vocal 
music instruction or physical educa- 
tion, the substitute should be in- 
formed as to the time specific class- 
rooms are available to her for such 
instruction. 

Another page in the substitute’s 
book should contain information con- 
cerning classroom activities such as 
time and procedure for picking up 
“break-time” or recess milk; rules 
for room movement and pencil 
sharpening; procedure for checking 
homework and amount of homework 
to be assigned; work and study 
habits desired; procedure for giving 
of tests; lists of classroom helpers 
who can be beneficial to substitute 
teacher; lists of duties for students 
to perform in housekeeping and 
names of students who perform du- 
ties or location where names are 
kept. Another important addition 
would be a description of plans for 
fire and disaster drills. 


Ask Sub to Evaluate 


The substitute’s book would be a 
good place to leave lesson plans— 
and I would go one step further and 
place there an evaluation form for 
the substitute teacher. This form 
would provide a place for answers by 
the substitute to such questions and 
statements as: 

1. What 


course? 


yages did you cover in each 


2. Please give resume of work covered 


3. Did you have any serious problems 
in any field? 


4. Do you have 


suggestions as to how 


your work might have been made more 
satisfying? 

Also to be included in this evalua- 
tion form should be an explanation 
of the procedure for payment of sal- 
ary and other pertinent facts. 

A handbook of this sort will free 
the administrator of a lot of time 
spent in answering the substitute’s 
questions. It will help to make the 
substitute more self-reliant and give 
her a greater sense of security and 
should make a better teacher—one 
who will keep the classroom going 
as nearly as possible as the regular 
teacher would, and one who will be 
glad to return when needed. 
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TRANSFER STUDENT 


(Contine 
schools which they previously at- 
tended that may be helpful in mak- 
ing a better school program. 

Helpful in getting the transfer stu- 
dent off on the right foot is to assign 
a student to guide him and help 
familiarize him with the building and 
the rooms. In our school, the student 
is assigned to a homeroom which is 
intact for the three years of senior 
high school, with the same home- 
room sponsor, if there are no staff 
changes. This usually gives a student 
a feeling of belonging to a group and 
helps him establish new and lasting 
friendships. Welfare drives con- 
ducted by the high school for Com- 
munity Chest, polio, American Field 
Service student program, etc., help 
develop a feeling of unity among all 
students in a homeroom. 

Responses to our questionnaire in- 
dicated that nearly all students were 
readily received in their homeroom 
group, and that 59 out of 64 new stu- 
dents in one semester found a 
friendly atmosphere in the school. It 
may be that those who feel they were 
not accepted easily had moved often 
or were not well received by their 
previous school. It is also interesting 
to note that those who were not well 
received were the ones who were not 
profiting from their classroom work. 

Obviously, it is not possible to 
please all students with rules and 
regulations, but a survey of this type 
shows that most students prefer rules 
to be clear and enforced fairly and 
equally. If a new student is out of 
line, he feels that he should be 
treated as others. It is usually wise 
to talk with new students if there 
are infractions of rules, to be certain 
they have the rules clearly in mind. 
A second violation would necessitate 
enforcing penalties. It is helpful to 
give the new student a handbook 
when he enrolls, explaining the rules, 
procedures, and services. 


sed from page 64) 


School spirit is important in help- 
ing students adjust readily to a new 
school situation. They can become a 
part of the school by supporting 
teams and activities. It seems to be 
more difficult for students to partici- 
pate in extracurricular activities 
when they are new or transferring 
during the semester. There should be 
some effort to include these students 
in extracurricular club activities at 
the time of registration or to find 


their interests and send the informa- 
tion to the club sponsor. 

A happy, well-adjusted transfer 
seems to be the best booster that any 
school can have, as he will continu- 
ally compare his present school situ- 
ation with the one he just left. 


NEW TEACHER 


(Continued from page 65) 


implication here is that study halls 
are primarily a place in which to 
house students while they are not 
in assigned classes, and that it is 
not important. Study halls are very 
important from the point of view 
both of the school and the student. 

Habits are quite necessary, and 
we are always making them. Pro- 
crastination is as much a habit as is 
industriousness. To be boorish and 
a show-off becomes a habit as surely 
as to be well-mannered, courteous, 
and sincere. The young people in 
our school are constantly hammering 
out the links of habit, as they 
should be doing; it should be our 
business as teachers to help them 
establish and confirm good habits 
and avoid and break bad ones. If 
we fail at least to try to help them, 
we fail in that respect to be good 
teachers. 


Help Them Form Good Habits 


The student should go to study 
hall to study. He should oc 
himself, or learn to do so. If he i 
generally allowed to be idle, he is 
forming the habit of idleness. If 
he is allowed to interfere with others 
who want to work, he is forming the 
habit of mixing into business that is 
not his concern. He should not be 
permitted to engage in practices that 
lead to the formation of bad habits. 
He should acquire the discipline of 
work and of respect for the rights of 
others. Study halls should help youth 
learn to manage time constructive sly. 
Such management is habit, and is 
not learned in indolence. Well- 
directed study halls can be a valu- 
able educational experience for boys 
and girls; undirected or misdirected, 
they can be a loss. 

Habits forged in study hall help 
to determine conduct throughout 
school. If some teachers permit study 
halls to deteriorate into a time for 
sleep, rudeness, play, or noise, all 
teachers may have misbehavior and 
inattention to contend with in the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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x WHAT AGE should a child enter school? This is a 

very real question. Teachers and parents have 
observed that younger children very often seem to have 
trouble with academic, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment in school. In recent years an increasing number 
of educators have questioned whether the Dec. 1 
entrance-age regulations are the best possible. 

In 1959, the problem was first brought into focus in 
Illinois by the introduction into the legislature of a 
bill to change the present law, which requires schools 
to admit children to first grade if they are six years old 
by Dec. 1, to one which would not require that they 
be admitted unless they are six by Sept. 1. Although the 
bill did not become a law, it resulted in increased inter- 
est in the problem. 

Because of repeated inquiries, the Illinois Association 
for Childhood Education instituted a study in October, 
1959, to collect existing and new evidence to help par- 
ents and educators become better informed on the 
subject. This project included a “Drive-In Conference” 
where educators and parents exchanged opinions, a 
survey of previous research on the subject, and the 
collection and analysis of new data. 

In the meantime another entrance-age bill was intro- 
duced in the 1961 session of the legislature, providing 
a transition from the Dec. 1 date to Nov. 1 the 
first year after enactment, Oct. 1 the following year, 
and finally Se pt. 1. This bill was passed by the Senate 
but failed in the House of Represe ntatives. 

Since the matter is likely to come before the legisla- 
ture again, educators in the state need to re-examine the 
evidence carefully in order to reach professional rather 
than emotionally based conclusions. 

Relationship to School Adjustment 

An analysis of existing studies showing the relation- 
ship of entrance age to children’s adjustment to school 
offers food for sharpened thought. Buhler, in 1951, 
reported that in each of the seven grades of the ele- 
mentary schools studied the older children achieved 

AT WHAT AGE higher success. The maturity of the younger students 
determined successful performance. 
= Gron and Koonts, however, investigated entrance-age 
should a child factors in Wichita and found that the lower one-third 
of the first grade in achievement was not characteris- 
tically the younger children; the younger children did as 
well as the others throughout the grades. These writers 
ENTER SCHOOL’? contend that raising the entrance age is one more step 
in gearing the school to the slow, the immature, and 
the retarded. 
By CHARLOTTE MEYER In a recent study by Manx in Junction City, Kans., 
tion for Childhood Educatio it was found that, of 143 children studied whose birth- 


days occurred in the months of September through 
December, 112 children were doing satisfactory work 
and 31 were doing unsatisfactory work; 13 of the 112 
Discussion Topic @ Vol. 24, No. 2 were outstanding students. Manz concluded that spe- 
cial help rather than changing entrance age would aid 
the majority of the children. 

Miss Meyer is assistant superintendent in charge of elementary educa- Davis, supervising principal at River Ridge, N.]., 
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tion, Decatur public schools. Other persons participating in the Illinois . or ae P : . 
Association for Childhood Education study project included Ethel Wooley made a study of the marks of 235 first-gr ade children 
ond Saeaee Sanus Soe of Sats Mets Ren Calaiys ieee at the end of the first marking period. The highest per- 
Parker and Evelyn Fahey of Peoria; Helen Walker and Gladys Ramsey of » : . ‘ 

Danville; and Betty Hawkins and Roy O. Schilling of Decatur. Data anal- | centage of low marks was made by the younger children. 
ysis was by Inabell Trueblood of Decatur; consultants were Fred Barnes Tee _ aaliins ~ > ras rais ad 
of the University of Illinois and Harold Lerch of Southern Illinois Univer- In Appleton, Wis., school entrance age was raisec 
sity; PTA representatives were Mrs. George Carty of Harrisburg and Mrs. for the two-year kindergarten program, decreasing the 


E. Grothe of Decatur. 
; Se number of failures not only in kindergarten and first 
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grade but throughout the 13 years; but some teachers 
were not satisfied. Analysis revealed that the very young 
immature children and the mentally ret tarded consti- 
tuted the greatest number of failures. 

The Nassau County study of 26,282 children—investi- 
gating entrance age, grade placement, and promotion 
policies—revealed the following: 24 percent of the chil- 
dren entering kindergarten younger than a September 
age of four years and nine months had difficulty in 
adjusting to school, as compared with 6 percent of the 
older children. One third of all the schools that admitted 
underage children required some kind of mental test. 
Another third required evidence of adequate social and 
emotional balance. 

Nebraska, in 1949, recorded results from modified 
school laws and readiness experience in pre-first grade 
indicating that those children who had the advantage 
of readiness experiences made higher scores in achieve- 
ment in the fourth grade when measured by standard- 
ized tests. The differences were significant in all areas 
of achievement and favored the children who started 
school in the pre-first or beginner grade. 

Carter and Hamalainen’s study indicated that children 
who entered kindergarten or first grade at an early age 
had more difficulty in adjusting to school and in making 

satisfactory academic progress. The Carter study in 
1956 matched 25 pairs of children—those enrolled before 
and those after they were six years of age, respectively. 
The older group made more satisf: uctory progress scho- 
lastically and maintained the lead in 87 percent of the 
cases. Hamalainen, in his survey of 33 school systems in 
New York state in 1952, found that, for a sample of 
children from 33 kindergartens, four times as many 
underage children had difficulty as did children of 
normal age. He also found that overage and underage 
children had greater adjustment problems than did 
children of normal age. 

Hausman, in 1940 found a general agreement among 
educators in New Jersey school systems with respect to 
postponing entrance into school until a chronological 
age of six years or a mental age of at least six years and 
four months had been reached. It was believed that 
this policy would tend to eliminate difficulties in aca- 
demic progress and pe ersonal adjustment problems. 

Hemphill’s study in 1953 revealed that accelerated 
pupils who had entered school at age five did not receive 
as high marks as normal-age children of equal ability. 
The study also indicated that.the younger children were 
at a disadvantage through grade seven. He -mphill’s study 
further revealed that more of the underage but acceler- 
ated children wore glasses at school than did the 
average-age child. More of these children seemed to 
be bothered with nervous disorders (restlessness, emo- 
tional upsets, fears, tensions) and lacked the necessary 
neuro-physical coordination to engage successfully in 
physical education activities with average-age children. 
More of the accelerated children exhibited withdrawal 
tendencies and seemed to lack interest in the usual 
school activities. Wichita public schools report the re- 
sults of a study of 1151 cases of maladjusted children, 
491 of whom were born during the months of September 
to December. These findings seem to indicate that those 
entering at an earlier age may have slightly more prob- 
lems of adjustment. 
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Hemphill, through sociometric tests in 1953, con- 
cluded that the younger children do not seem to have 
the social maturity needed to gain social approval of 
their peers. The findings showed that the normal-age 
child received more recognition, approval, and accept- 
ance by the members of his class. However, Olsen 
(1946) points out that there is a tendency for children 
of lower socio-economic levels to be isolated. Partridge, 
in 1942, observed that children with physical prowess 
gained status in the group. 

Stendler and Young in 1950 concluded that the great- 
est problems of adjustment for first-grade children ° were 
in the area of social relationships. King, in an Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., study in 1955, reported similar findings: 
younger children in the first grade tended to be less 
well adjusted socially and emotionally. 


Relationship to Reading Failure 

Many educators have attempted to explain the causes 
of failure to learn to read successfully and, as early 
as 1928, McLaughlin reported findings from non-promo- 
tion in Los Angeles and San Diego first grades and 
concluded that mental immaturity prevented success in 
reading for many children. Theisen believed that in- 
telligence was the most important criterion and re- 
viewed many studies to reach this conclusion in 1921. 
Another older study by Morphett and Washburne re- 
vealed relationship between mental age and achieve- 
ment. These investigators concluded, in 1931, that the 
optimum age appeared to be several months after the 
sixth birthday for typical learners enrolled in the public 
schools. A child who was six and a half years old could 
give better voluntary attention to the kinds of learning 
involved in building meanings, interpreting abstrac- 
tions and symbols, and discriminating between sounds. 
They believed that younger gifted children were fairly 
safe risks but that the mentally dull child would be 
nearer seven years old before he could profit from 
classroom instruction. 

Betts, 1946, studied reversal tendencies. He believes 
they are the normal reaction of the immature child who 
has been required to read before he was ready to do so. 
He asserts that some children have this tendency until 
they are seven years old. 


Relationship to Mental Age 

Mental age has been considered a crucial factor in 
determining readiness for academic learning. Many 
studies emphasized this viewpoint. The classic research 
of Morphett and Washburne in 1931 found that mental 
age showed more correlation to reading progress than 
did the intelligence quotient. Children with mental ages 
of six years and six months, as shown by the Detroit 
test, made better progress than less mature children. 

Otto, in 1932, concluded that children learn more 
satisfactorily if they have reached a mental age of at 
least six years before entering first grade. He believed 
that postponing admittance until a child had reached 
a mental age of six years and six months would produce 
so many problems that it would be better to base school 
entrance on chronological age. Manuel and Voyer, in 
the 1933 study of Dallas school children, supported 
Otto’s conclusion. 

Bigelow, in 1934, studied underage children in New 
Jersey, and found that a child who was six years old 
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chronologically and had a mental age of at least six 
years and 10 months was generally successful in aca- 
demic achievement. A child who was under six years 
and four months of age and had a mental age below 
six years had almost no chance of success. 

Hausman’s study, in 1940, pointed out that many 
school systems recommended mental and readiness test- 
ing programs before first-grade entrance and a raising 
of age requirements. Mental age should not be the 
sole criterion. 

Edmiston and Hallahan, in 1946, stated that mental 
age was a better criterion for school entrance than 
chronological age. They concluded that the factors of 
readiness, social adjustment, motor coordination, socio- 
economic background, and health should be considered 
in determining entrance age. 

Gates would question the practice of using mental 
age as a basis for admittance. He contends that success 
will vary with class size, skill of the teacher, materials, 
preparatory work, accuracy of the testing program, care 
given to special difficulties, and many other factors. 
Evidence from his study suggested that mental age as 
the basis for entrance would be unsatisfactory. 


Illinois ACE Study 

What does the recent Illinois ACE research show 
about the relationship of entrance age to academic 
achievement, retardation rate, and emotional adjust- 
ment? 

Areas of the state having active ACE branches were 
invited to submit data to be included in the study. 
Thirteen school systems which indicated interest were 
supplied with printed forms on which to list data; up 
to 300 students in each system, unselected except that 
they should include students from a cross section of the 
community, were chosen from those who entered first 
grade in September, 1954, regardless of their present 
grade placement. 

Data were analyzed on the basis of academic achieve- 
ment, retardation rate, and emotional adjustment. In 
each case, comparisons were made between the children 
born in September, October, and November (the young- 
est group) and those born in January, February, and 
March (the oldest group). In retardation rates and emo- 
tional adjustment, comparisons were also made with the 
middle group—those born from April through August. 
Children born earlier or later were excluded from the 
study on the assumption that factors other than chrono- 
logical age may have influenced the decisions to enter 
them in school or not. 


Relationship to Reading Achievement 

Data concerning reading achievement were analyzed 
as they related to age on entering school. To determine 
further associated factors, separate analyses were made 
of data concerning achievement of all boys and of all 
girls and of data concerning students in the various 
quartiles of their groups in mental age. In each case 
the Mann-Whitney U Test was used to test the null 
hypothesis that there was no real difference in achieve- 
ment against the hypothesis that the apparent difference 
was not attributable to chance or sampling error. 

The data from separate school systems were then 
analyzed to obtain composite data. First, the direction 
of “leanings” was analyzed by the Sign Test to test the 
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null hypothesis that the apparent difference in per- 
formance “leanings” was due to chance or sampling 
error and that there was, in fact, insignificant real differ- 
ence. This test took into account only the direction of 
leanings and not the imount of variation between the 
youngest and oldest groups in each case. 

To verify this result and to refine it by taking into 
account the amount of variation, average ranks were 
computed for the groups and converted to scores based 
on the ratio of the difference in rank to the number of 
cases (possible difference in rank) and the resulting 
scores were analyzed by the Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks 
Test. Because different achievement tests were given, 
it was impossible to analyze the data by individual 
cases. 

Analyses of data from individual school systems 
showed results which were statistically significant at 
the 5-percent level in only 28 of the possible 180 calcu- 
lations. Of these significant results, 23 out of 28 were 
significantly in favor of the youngest groups. Analysis 
of the results of the Sign Test in all cases favored the 
oldest group. The probability of a difference as great 
as this occurring by chance or sampling error was only 
slightly more than 7 percent for boys, less than 1 per- 
cent for girls, and less than 2 percent for boys and girls 
together. Analyses of results by the Wilcoxon Signed- 
Ranks Test again favored the oldest groups in all cases. 
Again, the results for all students and for girls were 
most highly significant. However, it should be noted 
that even in the group for which the data were least 
significant (boys in the lowest quartile of ability) the 
probabilities are 4 to 1 that there is a real difference 
in favor of the oldest group. 

Thus within the scope of this study, there is evidence 
to support the conclusion that success in reading seems 
to be positively associated with older entrance: that is, 
students who enter first grade prior to their sixth birth- 
days do not do as well in reading achievement in the 
first five years of schooling as do classmates who passed 
their sixth birthdays in January through March of that 
year. This appears to be true regardless of ability level. 


Relationship to Retardation 

The numbers of students who had failed, in all school 
systems combined, were compared with numbers of 
students who had not failed. The numbers of students 
within the youngest group, within the oldest group, 
and within the middle group who had experienced re- 
tardation were analyzed by the Chi Square Test to de- 
termine whether or not the variation in rates could rea- 
sonably be attributed to chance. Because of the extreme 
difference in rate between boys and girls, those data 
were also analyzed to determine the probability of this 
being due to chance. 

In all cases the retardation rates were greatest im the 
youngest group, somewhat lower in the middle group, 
and lowest in the oldest group. The difference between 
the oldest and youngest groups was highly significant 
at the 10-percent level in the case of the girls. Further 
analysis showed that the youngest group varied more 
significantly from the middle group than did the oldest 
group. The difference in rates between boys and girls 
was extremely significant—at better than the 1- -percent 
level in all age groups. 

Students in the youngest group appear to be signifi- 
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cantly more likely to experience retardation than do 
their older classmates. 


Relationship to Emotional Stability 

Again, numbers of students judged to be poorly ad- 
justed emotionally were compared with numbers judged 
well adjusted. Students within the youngest, oldest, 
and middle groups who were judged by their teachers 
to be poorly adjusted emotionally were analyzed by 
the Chi Square Test to determine whether or not the 
variation in rates could reasonably be attributed to 
chance. Again, because of the extreme difference in 
rates between boys and girls, those differences were 
analyzed by Chi Square. 

In all cases the percent of students judged to be 
poorly adjusted emotionally was highest in the youngest 
group, somewhat lower in the middle group, and lowest 
in the oldest group. This variation, however, was not 
large enough to be significant. On the other hand, the 
differences between boys and girls were significant: in 
the case of the youngest group, at the 5-percent level; 
in the case of the oldest group, at the 2-percent level; 
and the middle group, at the 1-percent level. 

Results in analysis of emotional adjustment are not 
decisive. Differences between boys and girls, however, 
are highly significant in this area as well as in retarde- 
tion rates. 

Several additional observations may be made. 

1, The fact that results by quartiles in the study of 
achievement were less significant does not necessarily 
mean that the true difference is any smaller there than 
in the total. The power of these tests depends on the 
amount of difference and the total number of cases in- 
volved. Since in the analysis of data by quartiles the 
number of cases would be much lower, the power of 
the tests would in turn be lower and the results less 
likely to be decisive. 

2. Since the decision to retain a child is a product of 
judgement and school policy, the analysis of retarda- 
tion rates is really a measure of what school systems do 
to children rather than what children do. Hence, policy 
may be such that younger children are more likely to 
be retained even though all other factors are equal. 

3. Since the matter of emotional adjustment calls for 
subjective judgment, the question might well be raised 
as to whether this represents a true difference in the 
adjustment of children or in the perception of such 
adjustment. That is, are boys truly less likely to be well 
adjusted emotionally or are our opinions concerning 
such adjustment colored by our bias toward the less 
aggressive behavior patterns more typical of girls? 


Organizational Plans and Entrance Age 

With all of this evidence from previous and recent 
research, many responsible educators point out that 
it is not age entrance that is really the important part 
of the problem. Many proposals for solving entrance- 
age problems have been examined but, as yet, little 
agreement has been reached on any single plan. 

Shane and Yauch recommended a two-year ungraded 
kindergarten for the four- and five-year-old children. 
Under this plan a mature child might spend one year 
in the kindergarten, while the immature child might 
need as many as three years. About 80 percent of the 
group would spend the normal two years in the class. 
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Pauly suggested that boys be admitted to school 
three or four months later than girls of the same chrono- 
logical age or, better still, that adequate results from 
physical and mental tests be used as the basis for en- 
trance to first grade rather than chronological age. 
Educators have been mildly interested in planning a 
later admittance date for boys than for girls. In a later 
study, Pauly proposed that pre-first grade be extended 
for boys. 

In 1948, Brookline experimented with a program of 
admitting underage children to first grade on the basis 
of testing. Results reported in 1955 indicated satisfac- 
tion with the program. 

Nation's Schools made a 48-state survey in order to 
determine the attitudes of administrators toward adopt- 
ing mental age plus evidence of physical and emotional 
maturity as the basis for school entrance. More than 
half of the respondents were in favor of the idea but 
mentioned related problems such as the expense of 
psychological testing programs, lack of qualified per- 
sonnel, questionable validity of intelligence tests for 
young children, and parent reaction and re-education. 

An analysis of a three-year study of the St. Louis 
Archdiocesan schools in 1958, using the ungraded pri- 
mary plan, revealed that age seemed to be a contributing 
factor in reading achievement. A significant finding in- 
dicated that when slow learners were given a longer 
period of time at each level to achieve mastery, their 
test scores were comparable to those of the more rapid 
learners. 

Park Forest and Moline are experimenting with the 
ungraded plan and finding it satisfactory in several 
respects. They have indicated that many conferences 
with parents are necessary in order to educate the 
community in regard to the merits of the program. 

Plainfield, Ill., is experimenting with individualized 
or self-selective reading, in order to meet individual 
differences of children. This plan includes the use of 
four basal readers, plus library books. 

In 1931, Cutright and Anderson studied pupil failures 
in first grade and as a result reorganized the primary 
grades. The curriculum was adjusted so that almost 
every child could make satisfactory progress. 


What Do You Think? 

This material has been prepared to help you crystal- 
lize your own thoughts on this important question: 
What do we know about the best entrance age? 

Educators do not agree; research conclusions do not 
agree. A thoughtful survey of the literature presents 
no study which proves conclusively that an older 
chronological age for first-grade children is the solution 
to the problem, but some data and many opinions favor 
that viewpoint. However, studies also support a variety 
of solutions. 

Many educators fee] that retardation and lack of 
general progress may be deeply rooted in school en- 
trance practices. Others believe that the remedy lies 
with a curriculum, a program, and teaching practices 
that are adapted to individual abilities and capacities; 
but all agree that the problem is not one that can be 
solved easily. 

There is little doubt that at the time of the 1963 
meeting of the legislature educators will once more be 
asked their position. Will you be ready? 
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very day is visitors’ day at the headquarters of 

4 the National Education Association in the na- 

tion’s capital. In fact, on occasion, the building 

at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., bears a strong re- 
semblance to a busy convention headquarters. 

Conferences large and small draw education lead- 
ers from near and far. Association members visit the 
building by ones and twos or pour in by the dozens 
from huge chartered buses. 

Groups of classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators from other lands are an almost daily sight. Last 
year alone, 552 foreign educators on official missions 
to the United States came to the NEA. Many of them 
were among the top ranking teachers and adminis- 
trators of the seventy-five countries from which they 
came. An even larger number of foreign educators 
visited the NEA in some unofficial capacity. 

And those whe can't come in person write or phone 
by the thousands. In a normal working day, 11,000 
pieces of mail are delivered to sixty-seven offices in the 
NEA Center and more than 2000 telephone calls come 
in through the switchboard. A great many of these 
letters and calls are requests from typical NEA mem- 
bers, officers and staffs of affliated associations, or 
officials of school systems who have problems: 


@ A school in Iowa is revising its methods of reporting 
to parents. Will NEA provide information and guidance? 

@ A superintendent in Kansas has been dismissed. Will 
NEA investigate? 

@ Salt Lake City schools have a reading problem. Will 
NEA send a representative to be present at a public meet- 
ing? 

@ A teacher in New York has been denied tenure. Will 
NEA send a staff member to investigate a possible case of 
discrimination? 

@ A speaker is needed for a dinner honoring teachers 
about to retire in Springfield, Massachusetts. Will NEA 
provide one? 

® Before appearing before a committee of the state 
legislature, the executive secretary of a state association 
wants a detailed comparison of the returns per dollar 
invested in each state school retirement system. 


These requests give only an inkling of the many 
activities triggered at NEA headquarters by the needs 
of teachers and of American education. After ninety 
members of the New Jersey Education Association had 
observed the NEA Center in action for two days re- 
cently, Walter J. O’Brien, their field representative, 
wrote, “Our people repeated themselves over and over 
again saying, “This visit opened our eyes; we had no 
idea that NEA was working on so many fronts.’ ” 

Those of you who have not had a similar oppor- 
tunity to see things for yourselves may be interested 
in knowing more about NEA’s activities on behalf of 
you and the young people you teach. Let's look at 
five iraportant areas of Association endeavor. 


Legislation 
NEA is the American teachers major legislative 
representative and spokesman in the Congress. In 
1954, largely through the work of the NEA, the Mason 


Bill was passed by Congress, granting substantial re- 
ductions in federal taxes paid by teachers on retire- 
ment income. 

Clara Friedman of New York City says, “. . . the 
Mason Bill has helped thousands of our retired teach- 
ers, including myself. Before the bill was enacted, I 
had to pay a substantial amount in federal income 
taxes, but after its passage I paid $240 less.” 

The $240 that the Mason Bill saved Miss Friedman 
in one year totaled more than she would have paid in 
dues had she belonged to the NEA for the previous 
ninety years. And now the NEA has proposed another 
measure to Congress which will bring the Mason Bill 
up to date and extend it. 

Other tax legislation fostered and backed by the 
NEA has made it possible to deduct from federal taxes 
many summer school costs as business expenses. It is 
estimated that American teachers saved $20 million 
this year as a result of this change in Internal Reve- 
nue Service tax regulations. 

To give just one example of the individual benefits 
involved: Nora H. Karstetter, a teacher in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, who attended summer school 
in 1959, was able to save $95 on her income tax for 
that year. 

Says Mrs. Karstetter, “This one activity of our na- 
tional professional organization saved me enough to 
pay my NEA dues for nine years! These benefits do 
not just happen: Such individual and professional 
gains are possible only because of the work of our 
professional organizations.” 

NEA not only works for passage of desirable legisla- 
tion but it helps members understand how new laws 
and regulations affect them. Gene A. Geisert, principal 
of the Burnham Junior High School in Sylvania, Ohio, 
is a case in point. He was told by his local tax office 
that he could not deduct for income tax purposes 
transportation costs for commuting between home 
and the university where he was taking graduate study 
classes unless he remained at the university overnight. 

Since he was returning home each night, a hoped- 
for deduction of $700 seemed out of the question 
until he read an article in the March 1960 issue of the 
NEA Journat which said he could deduct such ex- 
penses. He wrote to the author, a member of the NEA 
Research Division staff, who sent him a copy of a doc- 
ument (cleared by the Internal Revenue Service) 
which had provided the basis for the statement in the 
magazine article. A short time later he wrote this letter: 

Thank you for your prompt reply to my inquiry on the 
deductibility of travel expenses between home and classes 
in another city. Upon quoting from this information, I 
was granted this deduction which had previously been 
denied. 

Once again | am thankful for the work of NEA. 


Eventually, inevitably, general support legislation 
for schools will be voted by the Congress. When such 
legislation is passed, it will be because of the relentless 
efforts of NEA over a long period of time. For the first 
time in recent history, the President of the United 





NEA is the American teacher's major legislative representative and spokesman in 
the Congress. Here an NEA key contact from one of the country’s 437 Congressional 
districts is discussing educational legislation with a Congressman in his state. 


States and other high officials are actively seeking gen 
eral federal school support. It is known that some of 
the leaders first became interested in this subject as a 
result of NEA information which was brought to their 
attention. When federal support does come, its value 
to schools and to the teaching profession will far ex 
ceed years of professional dues paid by NEA members. 


Teacher Welfare 
Many activities of the NEA are related to the wel 
fare of teachers. Not so indirectly, these activities also 
affect the welfare of education, for when schools are 
able to pay adequate salaries and provide good work- 
ing conditions, they can attract and hold skilled, well- 


educated professionals who are able to give the best 


of themselves to their pupils. 

Since 1948, teachers’ average annual salaries in 
America have advanced faster than the income of all 
employed workers. This progress has been accom- 
plished by members of the profession working together 
through their local, state, and national professional 
organizations. Local and state leaders say that NEA’ 
national salary goals, research data, national salary 
school, and salary consultants have been important 
factors in making these nationwide gains. 

This year and next, the teachers of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, have raises varying from $500 to $750, 
thanks to salary studies participated in by the local 





association, the board of education, and an NEA 
salary consultant. 

Following the adoption of the new schedule last 
March, Martin J]. Reinecke, chairman of the local 


salary committee, wrote the NEA salary consultant: 


but you 


Surely we did what pushing we could here, 
gave the shots that were needed. Just how one would go 
about thanking you and NEA, I don't really know. A 
simple “thank you” seems so small. Though few of the 


teachers here have seen you, they know you by name, and 
the members of the board certainly are thankful for your 
advice and help. 

Mr. Reinecke’s enthusiastic letter, testifying to the 
value of the work of NEA salary consultants, is only 
one of many in the NEA files. 

Last year salary consultant service was extended to 
seventy-seven local, state, and regional associations. In 
almost every case, salary improvements have taken 
place 

Ensuring fair treatment of teachers is another NEA 
aim. One effort on this front has been that carried on 
through the Joint Committee of NEA and the Na 
tional School Boards Association. The committee has 


been encouraging the publication and adoption of 
written school board policies as a means of improving 
school board practices. It has published a reference 
manual to provide guidelines for school districts seek- 
ing to develop their own written policies. This con 
structive approach to the development of fair and 
clearly understood school personnel policies will pro- 
mote better working conditions and reduce the causes 
of friction and misunderstanding. 

At the request of a local association, made through 
its state association, NEA’s National Commission on 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities (a combina- 
tion of the former Defense Commission and Tenure 
Committee) stands ready to explore troubles arising 
in school systems where professional ethics or justice 
may have gone awry. 

For example, in mid-December 1959, the Ww 
Mexico Education Association requested NEA to in- 
vestigate a controversy which developed in Santa Fe 
over the issuing of teachers’ contracts. The investiga- 
tion revealed that the controversy went beyond the 
question of contracts and was related to the whole 
personnel policy of the Santa Fe school system. 


NEA research data, presented in various forms, are made availabie to 
individuals as well as to groups. About 200000 individual requests 
for information and materials are filled by the NEA each year. 











The final report issued by the commission in Jan- 
uary 1961 contained the investigation committee's 
forthright recommendations for constructive action by 
the community, the board of education, the school 
administration, and the teachers. 

After studying its recommendations, Archie Bus- 
sell, president of the Albuquerque Classroom Teachers 
\ssociation, commented, “The arrival of the commis- 
sion’s report resembled the arrival of rain on the 
desert shrubbery of the great Southwest. It’s good for 
the climate, and most of us came here because of the 
climate.” 

Investigations like the one in Santa Fe are con- 
tinuing activities of the commission. The value of 
such investigations is preventive as well as remedial, 
since the knowledge that the commission's services 
are available undoubtedly prevents many unfortunate 
situations from arising. 


Research 

Since 1922, the NEA Research Division has per- 
formed vital research functions. Some of these go al- 
most unnoticed because they are designed to reinforce 
or strengthen state and local programs. 

One state association this year placed its program 
before the legislature in writing in a twenty-four-page 
illustrated booklet. The information appearing on 
six of the twenty-four pages gave credit to the NEA 
Research Division for the basic data. 

Chrough the NEA Research Division, the organized 
profession collects data at one central point for use 
throughout the nation. If no central service existed, 


state and local groups would duplicate each other's 
efforts, the results would not be uniformly reliable, 
and American teachers would pay for collecting the 
same data many times over. 

The reliability of NEA data is well known. Last 
year, NEA representatives presented research data in 
appearances before the platform committees of both 


political parties. 

After NEA President Walter W. Eshelman com- 
pleted testifying before one of the platform commit- 
tees, a committee member and prominent American 
commented, “May I say that I think that NEA has 
rendered the country an immense service.” 

Another member, referring to the testimony as “a 
splendid document,” invited NEA to use the data 
contained in the statement to draft a specific proposal 
on education which could be considered for the party’s 
platform. 

Research data, presented in various forms, are made 
available to individuals as well as to groups. 

Take the case of a teacher in Waterloo, lowa, who 
was slated to make a talk to a local civic group on an 
educational subject. When a colleague suggested that 
she write to NEA for help on the assignment, she felt 
dubious that the NEA would want to be bothered. 
However, she did send a request by post card which 
within two days brought her a professionally produced 
film on the subject of her talk. Her reply: “I will 
never again think of NEA as an organization which is 
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Modern communication techniques, including mo- 
tion pictures and varied publications, help. the 
NEA to disseminate information among its mem- 
bers and to interpret the profession to the public. 


too far removed from the firing line to help a teacher 
with a practical problem.” 

About 200,000 individual requests for information 
and materials are filled by NEA each year. 


Fact Distribution and Interpretation 


The NEA is the national voice of the American 
teacher. Its joint committees with such groups as 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
with the American Legiom provide a valuable means 
by which the Association contributes to better un- 
derstanding between the profession and the public. 

Another important means is the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, which maintains continu- 
ous contact with national magazines, press services, 
and TV and radio networks. 

One day last year the publisher of a national 
magazine with a circulation of 2.8 million readers 
called the division. ““We want to do an editorial fea- 
ture on the American school system and the role of the 
federal government. Can you give us some help?” he 
asked. 

The next morning an NEA staff member was in the 
publisher's office with com ete factual information 























on the issues, status of schools, teachers, and the 
provisions of pending school legislation. An excellent 
editorial resulted, which concluded with these words, 
“Now is the time to insist that Congress stop playing 
politics with our children’s future.” 

In 1960, The School Story, a series of thirteen half- 
hour films interpreting the public schools, was made 
availale by NEA to TV networks and stations across 
the country. The series, shown by 220 TV stations as 
a public service, was seen by an estimated audience 
of over forty million. The commercial value of the 
donated time at regular rates was approximately 
half a million dollars. 

R. W. Weipott, vice president and general manager 
of Philadelphia's NBC station, WRCV-TV, had this 
to say about the series: 


We thought so highly of these half-hour programs 

that they were broadcast twice in the past year 
Your most recent series, Parents Ask About Schools, will 

be shown on WRCV-TV in the very near future 
We are delighted with the cooperation received from 
your organization, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the New Jersey Education Association. We 
are looking forward to continuing the fine relationship 
which has developed so profitably for the audience we are 


privileged to serve 


The Secret of Freedom, a one-hour program revoly 
ing around a school board referendum, written by 
Archibald MacLeish, was seen by fifteen million 
Americans in six million American homes last year. 
It was followed by a one-minute special message by 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr, who congratu- 
lated author and the network “for spotlighting 
with such power and eloquence the nation’s often 

en problem—the need for quality education.” 

Since the expanded program was approved and dues 


were increased in 1957, an Editorial Information 


Center has been established in New York City to 





Lecal and state leaders say that NEA’s national salary 


serve as a communication outlet for the Press and 
Radio Relations Division. This office works with 
radio, TV, press services, and magazines to get the 
story of schools and teachers before the public. Its 
efforts are rewarded by having radio, TV, magazines, 
and newspapers include information on schools and 
teachers in their shows, commercials, editorials, and 
news stories. In addition, the office encourages special 
programs. 

Last year a number of prominent TV personalities 
was asked to form a committee to encourage citizens to 
visit their schools during American Education Week. 
Actress Donna Reed headed the committee, which 
included such prominent personalities as Steve Allen, 
Leonard Bernstein, Pat Boone, David Brinkley, Wal- 
ter Cronkite, Bob Cummings, John Daly, Dave Gar- 
roway, Chet Huntlev, Sam Levenson, Art Linkletter, 
and June Lockhart. As a result of their efforts, NEA 
produced three one-minute radio and TV spot pro- 
grams for use of all the major networks. 

Three national networks—the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Company—used nineteen radio 
spots and twenty TV spots during American Education 
Week. Many of them were on large audience shows. 
In addition, many local afhliates used the spots. One 
network alone sent them to 189 local stations. At 
regular commercial rates, the value of the network 
time for this one venture was $425,000 exclusive of 
the local time. 


Improvement of Instruction 


Since its founding over a hundred years ago, the 
NEA’s unwavering aim has been to raise American 
education to higher standards of excellence. Unques- 
tionably, the Association has been a mighty force in 
the improvement of schools. 

Its interest and work in every aspect of the edu- 
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research data, national salary school, and salary consultants 


have been important factors in making nationwide salary gains. 








cational spectrum has resulted in a tremendous flow 
of materials. The NEA’s list of current publications 
contains over 1000 titles, prepared in response to a 
need for authoritative information and interpretation 
on specific topics. 

The Association's official magazine, the NEA Jour- 
NAL, is a rich source of help for classroom teachers 
and school administrators who are alert and seeking 
ways to improve practices and keep up to date with 
new ideas. Dealing with many areas of education, it 
serves all educators whether their fields of endeavor 
involve kindergartners or graduate students. 

In its files, the NEA JourNAL office has hundreds of 
letters and comments from classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and college staff members testifying to 
the many ways in which the magazine helps them do a 
better job. 

Beulah Crenshaw, a homemaking teacher in Lincoln 
Junior High School, Carbondale, Illinois, had this 
to say, for,example: 

Is there any limit to the ways teachers can use the NEA 
JOURNAL? Yesterday I started jotting down the various ways 
in which I use the magazine and the list was amazing. 

The Journav provides a host of new ideas; inspirational 
articles (and how I do need inspiration at times); facts 
-and the figures to support them—which enable me, a 
busy classroonr teacher, to answer the dozens of questions 
that are continually popping up on educational issues and 
trends. 


As never before, teachers need to keep abreast of the 
swiftly changing education scene. By means of publi- 
cations and conferences, the Association works con- 
stantly to help them in this task. 

As a case in point, the NEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction distributes information on the great 
variety of mechanical teaching devices now flooding 
the school supply market. It issues descriptions of the 
various devices and explores whether their use is con- 
sistent with acceptable principles of learning theory. 

Since it was issued a year ago, DAVI’s 700-page pub- 
lication, Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing, has become a best seller. Educators obviously rec- 
ognize the value of materials such as these—prepared 
by experts who have no ax to grind. 

As one of its corollary activities, DAVI teamed up 
with the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education en a national conference to consider 
how new media and instructional devices might be 
used to make instruction more effective in as many 
American classrooms as possible. The national meet- 
ing was followed by a series of regional conferences. 

Many articles could be written about the fruitful 
labors on behalf of improved instruction that are 
being carried on by other NEA departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils, and divisions. Cited here 
are a few random examples: 

Last year the NEA Travel Division organized educa- 
tional travel tours to sixty foreign countries. All the 
tours were designed to serve the special needs and in- 
terests of teachers; many of them carried college credit. 

A special program was organized by the NEA In- 


ternational Relations Committee last summer that 
enabled more than 1200 teachers from all parts ol 
America to see what goes on at the United Nations in 
New York City. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (NEA) is now 
engaged in developing a comprehensive review of re- 
search on problems of emotionally disturbed children 
to supplement textbooks in this field. 

Field experiments are being conducted by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (NEA) to define 
educational objectives and to suggest curriculum con- 
tent and organization of the curriculum for modern 
programs for the social studies. 

A series of regional conferences devoted specifically 
to the improvement of instruction has been wel- 
comed by educators throughout the country. Starting 
in 1951 with the first one at Toledo, Ohio, these con- 
ferences have brought together hundreds of carefully 
selected persons representing all levels of education 
and all subject matter fields. 

Many comments made by these participants testify 
to the inspiration and practical help that the confer- 
ences provide. For example, here are some of the 
many comments that were made following a recent 
regional meeting: 


@ I have received information I can use to great advan- 
tage. 

@ Every minute was stimulating and inspiring. These 
conferences can’t help but make us better teachers. 

@ Compared with some meetings I've attended in my 
life, this was filet mignon rather than hamburger. 

@ This conference not only has filled me with the desire 
to be a quality teacher but has given me some signposts 
showing me the way. 


In addition, the Association is carrying out special 
studies and projects designed to improve instruction. 
The current one of perhaps the broadest scope is its 
two-year Project on the Instructional Program of the 
Public Schools, which is seeking to determine the di- 
rection that public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion should take in the sixties and how it can best 
move in that direction. 

Other ongoing projects have the following objec- 
tives: to define problems and suggest programs to meet 
the needs of academically talented pupils; to analyze 
the effects of automation on society and education; 
and to summarize the most significant educational re- 
search being carried on in other countries and the 
translation into foreign languages of the more sig- 
nificant educational research being done in the United 
States. 

Other Association studies designed toward the im- 
provement of instruction cover such subjects as: careers 
in mathematics and data processing for distribution to 
pupils and teachers; the school problems found in 
large cities caused by population mobility and cultural 
clashes; determination of the place of testing in the 
school program; schoo] dropouts; the improvement of 
the competence of school administrators; the improve- 
ment of standards, methods of selection, and training 
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Understanding, competent, and happy teachers 
who are helping to raise American education 
to higher standards of excellence—this is an 
unwavering goal of the NEA and its affiliates. 


of elementary school principals; identification of 
guidelines that will help local school systems make 
wise decisions for changes in school programs; evalua 
tion of present facilities for science instruction and 
preparation of materials to assist teachers in keeping 
science teaching up to date; the controlling purposes of 
American education; and authoritative research relat- 
ing to the identification of teacher competence. 

As a result of these projects and programs, more 
and more teachers agree with Marian T. Schwejda of 
Casper, Wyoming, who recently wrote this letter to 


the NEA: 


If I were actually as eloquent and creative a writer as 
I wish I were, I doubt if I could adequately express my 
admiration and thanks for the vast amount of help and 
inspiration I have received from NEA through its many 
departments, activities, and publications. 

To assess the value received in terms of money is im- 
possible, but it is assuredly many times greater than the 
dues I have paid. 


The teaching profession is on the move. Through 
NEA and its affiliates, it is moving forward on a 
variety of fronts to improve the quality of American 
schools and to improve working conditions for teach- 
ers. If you agree with these purposes—and what teach- 
er doesn’t?—you are invited to join with your 766,000 
colleagues from all parts of the nation to hasten the 
day when every American boy and girl has a truly 
adequate school opportunity, when all schools provide 
good working conditions, and when teaching is recog- 
nized as a fully mature profession with the compensa- 
tion to match. 

Individually we often can do little; working to- 
gether in our professional organizations there is no 
limit to our achievements. On this basis, the NEA 
moves forward on a Membership Breakthrough Cam- 
paign to enroll “A MILLION OR MORE BY ’64.” 

Great strides have been made in recent years. But 
we are not as effective as we can be and we are not 
moving as fast as we must move. Past gains can be ex- 
tended and our goals achieved earlier with a million 
or more active members—the campaign goal which we 
have set for ourselves for the next three years. 

All NEA services help to strengthen schools and 
advance the teaching profession. All are necessary. 
They must be continued and extended. This can hap- 
pen if more and more American teachers take part in 
the campaign by joining their national professional 
organization and participating actively in its pro- 
grams. The NEA provides the channel through which 
all members of the teaching profession can discharge 
their responsibilities to their profession and to the 
nation. + £ 





Niles Begins College Counseling Early 


West High holds a Pre-College Night for ninth- and tenth-graders. 


By YVONNE CARLSON and WILLARD LARSON 


Guidance Counselors, Niles Township High School, West Division, Skokie 


mee HAS BEEN a growing con- 
I. cern in our Skokie school com- 
munity over the problem of the “clos- 
ing college doors” and the idea that 
getting into the “college of your 
choice” seems to be fading, even for 
the better students. It has become 
apparent to us at Niles Township 
High School, West Division, that the 
need for choosing a college should be 
made paramount in the early years 
of a student's high-school education. 

Those who share the responsibility 
of guiding students through the com- 
plexities of college selection, chang- 
ing criteria, increasing costs, and 
competitive admissions have realized 
the importance of the educational 
process through which each student 
learns to make decisions and choices 
related to his future. For the past 
two years the guidance department 
of West High has sponsored a Pre- 
College Night for freshmen and 
sophomores. Why freshmen and 
sophomores? First, the administra- 
tion felt the need for such an ex- 
periment and, second, the West 
Division accommodates only fresh- 
men and sophomores while juniors 
and seniors attend the East Division. 


Ground Work for Later Decisions 

Previewing a college education to 
ninth- and tenth-graders has 
emerged as a part of the sequence 
of services designed to give equal 
opportunities to. these high-school 
students. It is felt that through group 
sessions and individual conferences 
for both students and parents, the 
ground work can be laid for specific 
choices that must be made in the 
junior and senior years. 

Specific purposes of our pre-col- 
lege program include: 

l. To acquaint high-school stu- 
dents with the opportunities and al- 
ternatives to a college education. 

2. To create student awareness of 
academic and scholastic require- 
ments for continuing their education. 

3. To help students match their 
abilities and interests with the 
unique offerings of individual col- 
leges and universities. 
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4, To provide parents with a basic 
understanding of college admission 
requirements and the financial ar- 
rangements necessary. 

5. To establish relations with a 
college environment with which the 
adolescent may wish to identify him- 
self. 

Procedures for our first Pre-Col- 
lege Night were no different than 
most college nights. We scheduled 
each interested student, and his par- 
ents, to attend three 30-minute con- 
ferences with college admissions 
counselors. Our only point of depar- 
ture was an introductory session for 
parents and students at which a key- 
note speech by an outstanding edu- 
cator set the tone for the individual 
conferences. 

We sent evaluation questionnaires 
to the 35 admissions counselors and 
college representatives who attended 
our first Pre-College Night. We had 
a 60-percent return. 

We were interested in knowing: 
1) if the “term paper” type of ob- 
jectives were reached, 2) what time 
of year was best for the admissions 
counselors for our type of program, 
as well as those for upper classmen, 
and 3) a general evaluation of our 
freshman-sophomore program. 

We learned: a) “A freshman is 
not concerned with specific entrance 
or curriculum requirements of Col- 
lege A unless he has already made 
up his mind to enter College A. We 
think he should be interested in what 
is expected of him by any good col- 
lege or university.” b) “It might be 
useful to have discussion groups or- 
ganized on a subject instead of a 
college. A student and his parents 
could hear two or three discussions 
of what constitutes a college program 
with a major in history, chemistry, 
or architecture, in most colleges and 
universities.” ¢) “It is most worth 
while to create in parents an early 
interest in college selection in regard 
to offerings, facilities, and require- 
ments. This way would save much 
grief and misunderstanding when 
the student becomes a senior.” d) 
“The event should be one of general 


educational and vocational counsel- 
ing—the need to broaden one’s out- 
look, the value of quality work, as 
well as requirements and programs 
at technological institutions.” 

These suggestions and others 
helped us plan our second annual 
Pre-College Night, “What Is Ex- 
pected of Me by the Good College 
or University?” It was an informa- 
tive program designed to stimulate 
each student to search for his own 
answer. 


Admissions Directors Comment 
Pre-College Night has been a suc- 


cess, if comments by administrators, 
parents, and students are any cri- 
teria. But what do college admissions 
directors think about it? The follow- 
ing comments perhaps summarize 
the thinking of many of them: “Only 
individual counseling can be gen- 
uinely helpful. On the other hand, 
the ground work for intelligent indi- 
vidual counseling can and should be 
laid by wise ‘group counseling.’ Col- 
lege nights, properly run, can be 
such a preparation. As such they are 
appropriate at the freshman-sopho- 
more level.” “You have finally put a 
College Night into its proper focus 
by using it as a counseling instru- 
ment when it can be genuinely use- 
ful.” But, and this is a majority 
opinion, “it should be held in the 
spring after regular school visits are 
over. 

About two thirds—or 42—of the 
college counselors who attended our 
second Pre-College Night, October, 
1960, returned the questionnaire and 
evaluation sheet distributed to them. 

Since Niles Township High School 
West will be a four-year school be- 
ginning this year (1961-62), we 
asked the admissions counselors to 
rank their preference for college 
night. They ranked them in _ this 
order: 1) junior-senior, 2) freshman- 
sophomore, and 3) all-school college 
night. Three counselors would have a 
junior-sophomore combination, and 
eight didn’t want college nights. 

Counselors said individual confer- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Public College Teachers Face New Responsibilities 


By CURTIS GARNER 


Associate Professor of Education, Eastern Iilinois University 


E ARE BEING subjected to a cam- 
W osien designed to generate sym- 
pathy for the cause of higher educa- 
tion in America. We are being sub- 
jected both to an emotional appeal 
and to threats of the dire conse- 
quences of our failure to provide a 
place in college for every capable 
young person. Just how effective this 
campaign is was exemplified to me 
recently when even a five-year-old 
neighbor became concerned. 

As I reflect on the situation, I find 
that I, too, as a college teacher, am 
concerned—but concerned in a dif- 
ferent direction. For as I am re- 
minded of the problems of higher 
education I can not avoid becoming 
aware of the emergence of a new era 
for the college teacher—an era of 
great potential and promise; an era 
of even greater responsibility. This 
new era of responsibility is giving 
rise to challenges which strike out at 
the very heart of certain practices 
and attitudes which too long have 
been held to be “professorial pre- 
rogatives.” We have no alternative 
but to emerge as an increasingly ma- 
ture, productive, and responsible 
profession. 

The first major problem area to 
which we must attend is that of stu- 
dent failure. We must foster a point 
of view which regards student failure 
as the tragic waste it is. We have no 
ethical choice but to treat student 
failure as educational malfunctioning 
at the college level—not as the result 
of educational malfunctioning solely 
at the high-school level. 

The second major problem area 
with which we must become con- 
cerned is that of helping the college 
to keep its house in order. We must 
assist the college in maintaining 
integrity in its attempts to fulfill its 
purposes. Certain things must not be 
allowed to take place behind that 
“closing coilege door”: 

i. Interdepartmental or other in- 
tracollege rivalry. must not be toler- 
ated when it becomes a deterrent 
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rather than a catalyst. If we have 
smiled at interdepartmental sniping, 
if we have foisted the battle onto the 
uninterested party (the student), 
we must face up to the fact that this 
is a wasteful travesty from which 
the supporters of higher education 
should be protected. 

2. The prima donna nature of one 
of our number must not be allowed 
to become a block to action. It is one 
thing to smile at eccentricities—it is 
quite another thing to encourage, 
cultivate, humor, and honor these 
eccentricities to the point that they 
become determinants of courses of 
action. 

3. We must not—by capricious ac- 
tion or quaint undisciplined judg- 
ments—usurp powers of public legis- 
latior. and decision. We must recog- 
nize our place in the scheme of 
things. We must give particular at- 
tention to actions of the college com- 
munity which relate to admissions, 
field services, extension activities, 
and curricular expansion. 

4. We must not—by an internally 
discriminatory status system—create 
a learning climate which is by its 
nature filled with inequality of 
opportunity for achievement. This 
status system can be accomplished 
quietly and with cold efficiency by 
a variety of techniques: 1) by subtle 
counseling with dark hints about 
some mysterious system which places 
a higher value on one type of cur- 
riculum or degree than another, for 
example; 2) by alluding to “the dis- 
ciplines” with reverence and to the 
“non-academic fields” with tolerance; 

) by keeping the definition of “col- 
lege” so iconic as to preclude changes 
in the functions of public institutions 
of education beyond the high school; 
and 4) by giving voice to the malig- 
nant notion that students in the “non- 
academic” fields, by dealing less in 
abstract symbols, have somehow 
made themselves less worthy of the 
efforts of higher education. 

In a positive vein, this we must 


do: We must seek out and retain 
those faculty members who see in 
their advanced scholarship a man- 
date to be humanely effective. We 
must continue to try to develop col- 
lege teachers who will push the re- 
sults of their disciplined delibera- 
tions to a level higher than that of 
rhetorical cleverness—teachers who 
will find no solace in merely be- 
moaning the cultural paucity of the 
region the college serves and the 
students it teaches; teachers who 
will, in short, find no happiness in 
becoming intellectual ineffectuals. 

In summary, it is our responsi- 


bility to keep the college door open— 
enough, at least, to permit appraisal. 
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HOME iS MY ROOM 


dy to “Home on the Range”) 


Oh, aive me a room 

Where the learning can zoom 

Where the dear little children can't play: 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Chorus: 

Home, home is my room, 

Where the deor little children can't play; 
Where sometimes is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies ore not cloudy all day. 


How often at night 

lf school was a fright 

From the antics of Johnny's good time, 
Have | stood there amazed 

And asked as | gazed 

lf his efforts exceed that of mine. 


Chorus 


Oh, give me a class 

Which gets grades that will pass 

From a good to an excellent score, 

Which never gets bored with learning but 
stored 

All facts and kept asking for more. 


Chorus 


Oh, my room is so bright 

And the burdens so light, 

The parents so helpful and kind 
That | would not exchange 

My room for a range 

With all of the deer | could find. 


Chorus 


—WANDA BECK, 
Thornton School. 


PRI GE GOGO GO SOI SIF- 


Education 


fourth-grade teacher, 


Hlinois 





you guide the seniors 
on’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, w.. : cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address 





City___ 





Zone 





High School 





Position 
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Local, division, and state leaders 


studied professional problems as 


they attended classes at the eighth annual 


IEA School of Instruction 


MORE THAN 350 educators attended the leadership conference 
held Aug. 14 to 17 on the Illinois State Normal University campus 
Each student” attended each of six classes, received printed 
materials to take back to the tocol level, participoted in spare 


time sports events and tours, and square-danced under the stars 


ta 


a 


PUBLIC RELATIONS POINTERS were presented by Goebel Patton, PR associate 
on the IEA staff. He urged leaders to become “‘better salesmen” for schools. 


LEGISLATION passed by the 72nd Gen- 
eral Assembly was discussed by David 
Elder, right, IEA research assistant, and 
R. V. Minton, IEA legislative chairmen 
Retirement changes were explained by 
Wayne Stoneking, IEA research associate, 
and Clifford Avis, legislative subcommittee 
NEA DIRECTORS Wolter Albertson, left, and chairman. Answers to some legal ques 
E. H. Mellon explained the services of the tions teachers ask were given by Lester 
national association at NEA Night. Kar! Berns Grimm and W. J. Goreham, IEA leg- 
NEA assistant executive secretary for field islative and research consultant and 


operations, spoke at Monday night's session 1EA administrative associate, respectively 


EFFECTIVE salary 
procedures were dis- 
cussed by Erwin 
Coons, NEA salary 
consultant, standing, 
and William Hodge, 
1EA field assistant, 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS were demonstrated by M. L sected at far right 
; . They listed three 


Miller of ISNU, shown here, and Gerald Smith, IEA od 
ministrative relations associate. IEA board members pre 
sented a ponel discussion of IEA organization and pro- 
cedures at the final session. At the opening session Pres 
Horold Lefer said, “We should be concerned about 


essentials for salary 
committees to con- 
sider: involvement, 
study, and commu- 


association leadership ct all levels’ to maintain standards nication. 





NEW TEACHER 


(Continued from page 66) 


classroom. Students who go from a 
well-ordered study hall carry the pat- 
tern of good behavior with them into 
the classroom, whereas students from 
a disorderly study hall carry the pat- 
tern of poor behavior with them into 
the classroom. 

What of unsatisfactory perform- 
ance by certain students? We believe 
that what hurts a learning program 
most is tolerance by teachers of class- 
room work significantly below a stu- 
dent’s tested ability to achieve. Stu- 
dents with good ability and genuine 
ambition will achieve on a worthy 
level. Those with mediocre ability to 
deal with abstract ideas but with 
genuine ambition and the motivation 
of good habit may do commendable 
work on their level. But those who are 
satisfied with, and who are permitted 
to be satisfied with, achievement 
significantly below ability to achieve 
set a pattern that is destructive of 
what a good school is trying to do. 

To accept under - achievement 
without the use of every skill or wile 
that the teacher knows is to tolerate 
a malignancy which will spread 
throughout the entire school. A 


teacher, as a professional person, will 


want to know the cause of genuine- 
ly unsatisfactory performance by a 
pupil Unde rstanding this cause may 
well be the key that will unlock the 
problem. Gener ally there are four 
important causes. 

1. Emotional disturbances — at 
home, in school, in love affairs, etc. 
If a teacher suspects such a situa- 
tion, he should talk it over with the 
student's counselor, who can try to 


THIS DECAL, 
room doors or windows or in autos, is avail- 
able without cost from the NEA Membership 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
to teachers who are members of 


suitable for display on class- 


Division, 
6, D.C., 
their local, state, and national professional 
education organizations. This year the decal 
is printed in blue, gray, black, and white. 
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help resolve the problem, at least as 
far as it pertains to school. Remem- 
ber that such an emotional disturb- 
ance can not be treated lightly. 

2. Unambitious companionship — 
which pulls more students down than 
we are likely to realize. We can not 
break up undesirable companion- 
ship by talking about it or against it. 
There are loyalties involved, hich 
are likely to be strong. Somehow, 
we must substitute new loyalties and 
make good goals desirable. Usually 
the home can help. 

3. Lack of motivation. This is 
probably the most common cause of 
achievement significantly below the 
ability level. Students often fail to 
see the purpose or value in what 
we ask them to learn, and they are 
no more eager than we are to work 
hard where aims and usefulness are 
not clear. In the best sense, teaching 
is a “selling” job. When we make 
purpose and value clear out young 
people are likely to get to work. 
That is why in the eyes of many of us 
the assignment is the most important 
single act in teaching; why teachers 
must be excited about the subject and 
about the teaching. A vital, active, 
expressive teacher is a major force in 
the motivation of students. Excited 
teachers produce excited students. 

4. Poor work habits. Often pupils 
need to learn from us how to study 
in general and how to study our 
subjects in particular. We must teach 
whatever we need to teach in order 
to teach effectively the courses which 
we are assigned to teach. 

Whatever the cause, under- 


achievement must not be allowed to 
persist unchallenged. Spirit is im- 


portant. Where there is good spirit, 
students will accept the idea that it 
is natural and customary to do one’s 
work. Where good spirit is lacking, 
the mediocre becomes the acceptable 
—not only to the students but to the 
teachers as well. 

Finally, we try to instill in our 
new teachers the understanding and 
acceptance that teaching is a pro- 
fession and not just a job. The posi- 
tion can not be evaluated in terms of 
hours, coffee breaks, or overtime. A 
professional person does not ask 
what time it is when called to duty. 

What will the future hold if schools 
begin to count the cost in hours, 
instead of service? A teacher who is 
unwilling or unhappy to work on 
school projects and committees, or 
to help students beyond the limits of 
the school day, will surely fail to 
discover the real joys of teaching. 


School Gets Land, Buildings 
From Local Oil Company 

Office buildings and grounds valued at 
more than $250,000 were donated to the 
East Richland Community Unit School Dis- 
trict, at Olney, for conversion into a junior 
college to serve the neighboring communi- 
ties. The Pure Oil Co. presented the deed 
to its land and buildings to Supt. Leslie E. 
Purdy. 

The Pure Oil Co. opened the Illinois oil 
basin to production in April, 1937, after 
other oil companies had ignored it for 
years, and has had close ties with the 
Southern Illinois town. 

Olney was once the nerve center of one 
of the company’s important crude oil pro- 
ducing districts. Last year Pure stream- 
lined its exploration and production organ- 
ization throughout the country and, in 
doing so, combined the Olney operations 
with those of other offices. Pure’s explora- 
tion and production activities will continue 
to be represented in Olney by a small office 





Officers To Be Elected at Annual Meeting 


—_—— AND TWO members of 
the board of directors will be 
elected by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation during its 108th Annual 
Meeting, to be held Dec. 27 to 29 at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Terms for 
the three new officers will begin July 
1, 1962. Persons whose terms are 
expiring are Harold G. Leffler, East- 
ern Division, president; Theodore 
L. Abel, Central Division, director 
and chairman of the committee on 
association membership and finance; 
and Florence A. Cook, Rock River 
Division, director. 

Continuing members of the IEA 
board are Murvil Barnes, South Cen- 
tral Division; Virgil R. Helms, Black- 


hawk Division; R. V. Minton, East 
Central Division; and Ruth A. 
Broom, Lake Shore Division. 

The nominating committee—con- 
sisting of the 68 division-elected 
members of ‘the three governing 
committees on legislation, associa- 
tion membership and finance, and 
public relations- will hold an open 
meeting at 1:30 p.m. on Dec. 27. 
Persons desiring to make nomina- 
tions and present their candidates 
are invited to do so at that time. 

The committee will meet in execu- 
tive session at 4:30 to determine a 
slate of candidates to be presented to 
the assembly on Thursday. At that 
time other nominations may be made 
from the floor. 








What do you know about the IEA 


and education in Illinois? 


For the answers, order your copy 


of this newly published history. 


The History of the Illinois Education Association: Its Influence Upon 
the Development of Public Education Within the State is an attractive 
volume of 216 pages replete with valuable information, interestingly 
written, thoroughly documented, and illustrated 

The new book is concerned with the background of public education 
as it developed in the East, the Midwest, and Illinois: the various educa- 
tional philosophies and methods which developed and left their impress 
upon the Prairie State: lay, professional, and governmental leaders who 
influenced developments for and in public education; the continuing 
efforts to create a profession of teaching; the interesting and finally 
successful efforts to create a lasting association of members of the pro- 
fession; and the significant contributions of such an association to the 
development of the profession and public education in Illinois. 

This is a volume unique in its field, published by the Illinois Education 
Association as a contribution to professional and public understanding of 
one of the most significant developments in the history of the state. It 
will surely find its place in the private libraries of teachers and others, in 
professional libraries of schools and colleges, in public libraries, and in 
education classes for years to come. 

The volume may be ordered through the Illinois Reading Service, an 
agency of the IEA at Bloomington. The book is made available at cost, 
with no royalties to its authors nor returns to the association. 

The special introductory price of $2.75 is available to individuals; the 
list price is $3.75. Schools may purchase bulk copies for $2.50 each. 


Mail to: Minois Reading Service 


Box 277 

Bloomington, Illinois 
Please send me, as soon as they are available, 
Education Association at $2.75 each, including tax and postage. 


Name 


Address 


copies of The History of the I/linois 





ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 60) 

leaves of absence for further study, 
with provision for partial remuner- 
ation. 


The Role of School Board Associations 

Programs for the advancement of 
administration are important to the 
improvement of education and will 
be effective only with the coopera- 
tion of school board associations. 

The role of such an association in 
bringing about this effectiveness 
would include the following func- 
tions and responsibilities: 

1. To apprise school boards of 
the program for the advancement of 
school administration in order to 
bring about an understanding of its 
goals and objectives. 

2. To continue the fine coopera- 
tion and exchange of thinking that 
exists in Illinois among school admin- 
istrators, educational organizations, 
the office of public instruction, and 
colleges of education. 

3. To encourage an understanding 
of administration which encompasses 
the concept of all of the functions of 
public administration as well as those 
of educational administration. 

4. To encourage the establishment 
of adequate standards for adminis- 
trative positions and to encourage 
school boards to seek personnel who 
meet these standards. 

5. To encourage a critical and 
continuous evaluation of programs 
for the preparation of administrators 
in order to improve the courses 
offered. It is important to delete 
obsolete material and to eliminate 
duplication. 

6. To encourage school boards to 
consider granting sabbatical or other 
types of leaves on a contractual basis, 
to develop further professional im- 
provement in administrative per- 
sonnel. 


Plans for the Future 

Immediate plans of the commis- 
sion center around efforts of its mem- 
bers to implement the study of its 
report and recommendations by re- 
sponsible associations, groups, and 
individuals. Probably this is best ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted by 
the commission on July 25, 1961: 

“Authorization is hereby granted 
for the printing of 10,000 copies of 
the ‘Report of the Commission with 
Tentative Recommendations. Dis- 
tribution shall be to the membership 
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of the organizations represented on 
the commission and to other associa- 
tions whose membership is involved. 
The report shall be completed and 
printed by Sept. 15, 1961. IASA, 
IASB, ICPEA, the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the State Teacher Certification 
Board shall be requested to imple- 
ment study and discussion of the 
report. The state principals asso- 
ciations, county superintendents as- 
sociation, IASCD, and such other 
groups as seem appropriate shall be 
invited to review and react to the 
report. 

“The secretary shall be responsible 
for contacting the groups named 
above. Each group shall be urged 
to consider the report during the fall 
of 1961.” 

Looking beyond 1961-62, the com- 


mission members hope that the dis- 


cussions and subsequent reactions 


will lead to a revision of the pro- 
posals and 
ful language. Commission members 
will seek ways to bring the respon- 
sible groups and persons into an 
even more effective team for con- 
tinuous work on the tremendously 
important problem of improving 
education through better school 
administration. 

Note: Copies of the printed report and more 
detailed mimeographed copies of the studies of 
the commission are available upon request to 
Gerald W. Smith, Secretary, Illinois Commission 


for the Advancement of School Administration, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield. 


COUNSELING 


{Continued from page 79) 


ences are most important. More so | 


for seniors (34) than juniors (20). 


Individual conferences for freshmen- | 
sophomores were elected by only 


three counselors. 

Those returning 
said these conferences could be the 
same day as college night (11) or 
at another time (15). 

If both East and West high 
schools had college nights they 
should be on consecutive nights—10 
to 3. Few counselors answered this. 


The best months for college nights, | 
according to the counselors, would | 
be, for juniors and seniors, October | 


or November, with October given 
the edge, and for freshmen-sopho- 
mores, April or May, with April 
given the edge. 


We have concluded that a fresh- | 


man-sophomore college night, if 
used as a group counseling tech- 
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recommendations in | 
stronger, more meaningful, and use- | 


questionnaires | 


nique, is a very good idea. However, 
it should be held in the spring when 
the admissions counselors have more 
time for this type of group work. 

If a college night is held for jun- 
iors and seniors, it should be in the 
fall. More can be accomplished by 
having individual conferences during 
the day. Some schools have a day- 
night program, giving parents a 
chance to talk with the counselors 


in the evening. 


Some college admissions coun- 
selors feel that a group counseling 
technique for freshmen-sophomores 
could be held in the spring, but only 
individual or small-group counseling 
held during the day in the fall for 
juniors and seniors. 

Preparation for college night 
should include time for group work 
with students to brief them on the 
areas to be covered by college con- 
ferences. 





TO MAKE FOR HA 


A suggestion we 


ake} o13 prove 


LOWEEN 


Tahicdace BAlale Mee lale Mall 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 
3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below 


Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pta and 
schools provide the 


if you decorate the cats, the whiskers 


are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 





“‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 





IF INTERESTED 


To get cooky caT 
cuTTER pilus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies... 








gingerbread or chocolate 
cats or the plain sugar 
cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


a fine treat for witches. 
Your pta, room mothers or girls in 


‘upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween-—and every day 


treat for party time or for any time. 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Named to NCTEPS Post 


The new executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards is Don Davies, 
who was associate professor and director 
of student teaching of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. He re- 
places T. M. Stinnett, who has headed 
NCTEPS for the past decade and who 
assumed the post of assistant executive 
secretary for professional development and 
welfare of the National Education Associ- 
ation last year. The NCTEPS assistant 
secretary, D. D. Darland, has been moved 
to associate secretary 

Before going to the University of Minne- 
sota in 1957, Dr. Davies taught elementary 
school and high-school English and journ- 
alism. He was supervisor of secondary 
student teachers and director of field ex- 
periences at Adelphi College, New York, 
and an assistant professor at San Francisco 
State College, where he directed an intern- 
and 


ship — for both elementary 


secondary school teachers 


New on NSBA Staff 


Arnold M. Bloom is the new director of 
information for the National School Boards 
Association. He came to the staff in Evans- 
ton from the position of news editor of 
Overview magazine. He will be respensible 
for the NSBA’s public ations and public re- 
lations. Mr. Bloom also served as editor 
of Better Schools, the monthly newspaper 
of the now-dissolved National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools 


Officers of IASBO 


Serving as officers of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Business Officials for 1961- 
62% are Dean Shinneman, assistant super- 
intendent for business, Downers Grove-— 
yresident; Charles Greeley, director of 
cokes Peoria — vice-president; and 
George Babigian, assistant superintendent 
for business management, Carpentersville— 
secretary-freasurer 


Names at Southern 

Clarence W. Stephens, professor of edu- 
cation and central budget officer for all 
campuses of Southern Illinois University, 
has been named vice-president for o Ta- 
tions of the SIU Southwestern Illinois 
Campus at Edwardsville. He succeeds Har- 
old See, who was given a research profes- 
sorship and assigned to the Carbondale 
campus last December. Pres. Delyte Mor- 
ris said Dr. Stephens was an outstanding 
person for this position, because of his 
experience in the central office and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the educational needs 
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of the southwestern Illinois area. Replacing 
him as budget officer will be Clifford Bur- 
ger, associate professor of accounting. 

Eli G. Lentz, 80, emeritus professor, 
received the second annual SIU Alumni 
Association Great Teacher Award of $1000 
to climax the association's Alumni Day 
activities in June. Mr. Lentz, who retired 
in 1950, had been a member of the SIU 
faculty since 1914. He was a history teacher 
and also dean of men. After his retirement 
he served one vear as acting director of the 
SIU alumni office. He wrote a book, Sev- 
enty-Five Years in Retrospect, covering the 
first 75 vears of Southern’s history and the 
development of normal-school education 
in the state. 


News of the Northern Faculty 


Four new departments have been added 
to the College of Education at Northern 
Illinois University—elementary education, 
secondary professional education, graduate 
programs in education, and special educa- 
tion 

William H. Coffield is the head of the 
new elementary education department, 
coming from the post of associate director 
of the University Council of Educational 
Administration at Columbus, Ohio. William 
K. Ogilvie, who came to Northern in 1955, 
is acting head of secondary professional 
education; George D. Weigel, who came to 
NIU in 1956 and was acting head of the 
department of education, is acting head of 
the new department of graduate programs. 
Joseph Sadnavitch, formerly consultant in 
special education, is now head of special 
education 

Robert L. Thistlethwaite is the first dean 
of the College of Business at Northern 
Illinois University. He was dean of the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts and will 
be succeeded by Mayo Bryce, specialist in 
education for the fine arts since 1958 with 
the US Office of Education. 

The departments of business adminstra- 
tion and business education, formerly part 
of the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
form the nucleus for the new College of 
Business. It will be organized into the 
departments of business education, ac- 
counting, marketing, and management and 
finance 

Lawrence C. Hackamack is the new 
head of the department of management 
and finance. He comes to Northern from 
the University of Massachusetts. Clinton 
M. File, who was in the department of 
management and finance, was named act- 
ing head of the department of accounting. 
J]. Howard Nelson, professor of marketing, 
was appointed acting head of that depart- 
ment 

Eckhart A. Jacobsen heads the industrial 
arts department in the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts. He comes from the Univer- 


sity of Maryland. Lawrence C. Secrest re- 
linquished the position of acting head of 
the department and continues as assistant 
professor. 

Other faculty appointments at NIU in- 
clude that of Russell G. Whitesel, who has 
been named to the new position of asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. He comes to Northern from 
the State University of lowa. New depart- 
ment heads in the college include Daniel 
Wit, political science; Harold F. Feeny, 
physics; and Micheal J. Joncich, chemistry. 

Dr. Wit has been director of interna- 
tional studies at the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, George Washington University. 
Dr. Feeny is a native of Montreal, Canada; 
he taught most recently at the University of 
Delaware. Dr. Joncich has held positions 
in the National Bureau of Standards and 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory and 
comes to NIU from the position of associate 
program director of chemistry, National 
Science Foundation. Howard W. Gould is 
relinquishing the post of head of the pres- 
ent department of chemistry and physics to 
become professor of chemistry. 

Bertha Mary Bellis retired Sept. 1 after 
serving NIU 41 years. She was professor 
and supervising teacher of aan studies 
and English at University Junior High 
School. 

Glenn W. Timmons has been named 
executive assistant in education and admin- 
istration director of the University Center. 


Named IIT Vice-President 


Martin A. Elliott is the new academic 
vice-president of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. He succeeds Joseph C. Boyce who 
will become vice-president in charge of 
graduate studies and research. Dr. Elliott 
was a research professor of mechanical 
engineering from 1952 to 1956 when he 
was named to his recent position as the 
director of the Institute of Gas Technology, 
an IIT affiliate 

The new dean of students at IIT is 
Thomas E. Hogan, who was associate pro- 
fessor of economics. He joined the staff 
there in 1946. 


Coordinate Science Program 

A new administrative post at DePaul 
University is coordinator for science study 
and research. Appointed to the position is 
the Very Rev. John R. Cortelyou, C. M., 
chairman of the department of biological 
sciences. His chief duties will be to recom- 
mend changes in the science curricula, 
prepare research budgets, stimulate greater 
research, promote inter-departmental _re- 
search and study programs, submit plans 
for improved science facilities, and plan 
and execute special science programs and 
seminars. 


Illinois Teachers Honored 
Fellowships from the American Associa- 
tion of University Women Educational 
Foundation were received by two [Illinois 
women. Carol Clemeau of Glen Ellyn, a 
graduate student at Bryn Mawr College, 
received a $2500 award for literary study 
in England. Sister M. Candida Lund of 
River Forest, who also received $2500, 
will travel in this country doing a disserta- 
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tion on constitutionality of Sunday observ- 
ance laws. The AAUW fellowships for 
1961-62 totaled 93. 

Siegfried Mueller, a metal shop teacher 
at Manley Upper Grade Center in Chicago, 
took third place in a national molding 
contest sponsored by the American Foun- 
drymen’s Society. 


Named ‘Teacher of the Year' 


A young teaching principal from Comp- 
ton has been named “Illinois Teacher of 
the Year,” an award sponsored by the 
Prairie Farmer in cooperation with the 
National Education Association. He is 
Verland Brown, who teaches science, read- 
ing, and physical education and coaches 
three sports at the Compton School. 

Mr. Brown has twice received the John 
Gunther “High Road” award for teaching 
international understanding, and in 1960 
he was Freedoms Foundation 
award for classroom teachers. He has also 
won several educational travel awards. 


given a 


Compare European Education 


A number of Illinois educators will par- 
ticipate in a Seminar and Field Study in 
Reforms and Policy-Making in European 
Education Nov. 11 to 28. The trip is 
being sponsored by the National School 
Boards Association, the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society, and the Commission on 
International Education of Phi Delta 
Kappa. It will include conferences with 
leading educators in England, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Russia. 

Illinois persons who plan to participate 
are Marshall Batho of Evergreen Park, 
Norman Beck of Columbia, Ralph Cla- 
baugh of Arlington Heights, Mrs. E. S. 
Dillon of Homewood, Merle Bolton of Park 
Forest, Joseph Love of Chicago, Carl 
Waldschmidt of Oak Park, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Huth of Matteson, B. E. Wetzel of 
Oak Lawn, and Mr. and Mrs. Marion Jor- 
dan of Palatine. 


DATES AND PLACES 


For Social Science Faculties 


On Nov. 3 and 4 the de- 
partments of social sciences at the four 
state colleges in Illinois under jurisdiction 
of the Teachers College Board will meet at 
Normal to discuss department problems 
and growth. Luncheon speaker will be Dr. 
Richard G. Browne, recently retired di- 
rector of the board. He will discuss the 
“Implication of a Super-Board for Higher 
Education in Illinois.” 


members of 


Conference on Language Arts 

“Skills in Language Arts” will be the 
theme for an elementary education confer- 
ence to be held at Illinois State Normal 
University Oct. 21; it is being sponsored 
by the division of elementary education 
and the department of English. 

The conference program will focus on 
practices in the areas of language arts con- 
cerned with listening, spelling, English 
usage, and creative writing in public ele- 
mentary schools. Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
professor emerita in English-education, 
University of Minnesota, will be the fea- 
tured speaker. No reservations are necessary 
for the conference sessions, which are to 


be held in ISNU’s Metcalf School. 


Clinics for Music Teachers 


Four groups of Illinois music teachers 
will join in the annual University of Illinois 
Fall Music Clinic Oct. 26 to 28. Sessions 
will include the Vocal-Choral Clinic, String 
Clinic, Wind and Clinic, and 
Piano Clinic. 

Emphasis will be on educational aspects 
of music teaching and performance. The 
meeting will be highlighted with a new 
Education. It will 
musi 


Percussion 


Symposium on Musi 
bring together 
teacher-training staffs of public and private 
colleges and universities 

Information and 
material may be obtained from Hal Hub- 
Division of 


members of — the 


advance registration 
bard, conference 
University Extension, University of Illinois 
Urbana. The 
division and the UI School of 


supery 1sor, 


clinic is sponsored by the 


Music 


ICP Conferences, Workshops 


The Illinois Curriculum Council has an- 
nounced the following dates for confer- 
ences and workshops sponsored by the 
Illinois Curriculum Program in 1961-62 
Nov. 9 a...) 10—Elementary and Secondary 
Principals, Pere Marquette State Park; Feb 
1 and 2—Junior-High Principals, Starved 
Rock State Park; Feb. 15 and 16—Curri- 
culum Coordinators, Starved Rock State 
Park; Mar. 22 and 23 Superintendents, 
Pere Marquette State Park; and April 26 
and 27—Classroom Teachers, Starved Rock 
State Park 

Special releases with information about 
registration will be mailed to school admin- 
istrators prior to each meeting Additional 
information may be requested of Dr 
Woodson W. Fishback, State Coordinator 
of Curriculum, Office of the Superinte ndent 
of Public Instruction, State Office Building 


Springfield. 
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...is a better place 


for you and your family 
because 
you give 


the United Way 
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—Chicago Tribune Photo 
DRESSED UP as characters from children’s books, 
these students from Oliver Goldsmith School, 
Chicago, entertained visitors at the Miracle of 
Books Fair last year. Reading to the children 
is Jene Barr, teacher at the school and author 
of This Is My Country. The fair will be Nov. 11 
to 19 at the Museum of Science and Industry. 


Miracle of Books Fair 


John Ciardi—poet, educator, lecturer, and 
editor—will be the featured speaker at the 
opening-day program for adults attending 
Chicago’s ninth annual Miracle of Books 
Fair for Boys and Girls on Nov. 11. His 
speech, “Poetry Is for Pleasure,” will be 
addressed to teachers, librarians, and other 
adults. The fair will continue through Sun- 
day, Nov. 19. Some 50,000 boys, girls, and 
adults are expected to attend. 

The opening meeting will be held in the 
900-seat theater of Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry. The museum cd- 
sponsors the annual book fair with the 
Chicago Tribune and the Children’s Book 
Council. 

The nine-day free display will feature 
3000 of the best and newest books for chil- 
dren, arranged to encourage browsing. The 
books cover all age groups, and will be 
displayed under many categories. Besides 
the book display, the fair will include daily 
dramatic presentations of juvenile stories 
and topics in a special “Book Fair” theater. 
Leading writers and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books will also make personal ap- 
pearances at the fair. 


IAES Fall Conference 


The Ulinois Association of Educational 
Secretaries will meet at the Wagon 
Wheel, Rockton, on Oct. 13 and 14. Regis- 
tration is scheduled for 5 p.m. on Friday, 
followed by the annual banquet. “Partners 
in Education” is the topic to be presented 
at the banquet by Mrs. Marion Wood, edu- 
cational consultant for International Busi- 
ness Machines, New York. 

Lyle Maxwell, head of the department of 
business education at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has chosen the topic “Locks and 
Keys” for presentation at the luncheon on 
Saturday. An abundance of recreational ac- 
tivities are available at the Wagon Wheel. 

Officers of the association for 1961-62 
are: Lorena Senn of Highland, president; 
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Oressa McQueen of Normal, first vice- 
president; Grace Stockstill of Litchfield, 
second vice-president; Evelyn Jones of 
Shelbyville, third vice-president; Norma 
Winkleblack of Charleston, recording sec- 
retary; Lilabelle Hanify of Blue Island, 
treasurer; and Dora Harthun of Harvey, 
corresponding secretary. 


United Nations Day 


President Kennedy has proclaimed Oct 
24 as United Nations Day. This year two 
themes are being suggested for observ- 
ances. One is concerned with the 
and Agriculture Organization’s “Freedom 
from Hunger” campaign. The second 
theme is Bai oy Behind the UN,” which 


»y Soviet proposals for re- 


Food 


was inspired 
vising UN leadership. 

The US Committee for the UN, 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22, has prepared 
a kit of free materials for teachers which 
will help in observing UN Day. However, 
it must be ordered immediately if it is to 
be received in time. The kit includes a 
Leaders Guide jor Individual and Com- 
munity Action and a chart of UN achieve- 
ments from 1945 to 1960. 


Biology Teachers to Meet 

Meeting on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus Oct. 20 and 21 will be 
the Midwest College Biology Teachers 
Association, bringing visitors from 11 states. 
Featured spe akers will include George 
Beadle, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, and E. L. Powers of the Argonne 
National Laboratories. 


|IAHPER Convention in Peoria 


The ninth annual convention of the IlIli- 
nois Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation will be held at the 
Hotel Pere Marquette in Peoria Nov. 16 to 
18. Highlights of the first day will be a 
gymnastic demonstration which will feature 
both competitive and exhibition-type rou- 
tines. A guest speaker, presentation of 
awards, and introduction of new officers 
make up the banquet program on Friday. 
A workshop in elementary school physical 
education is the feature of the final day. 
Exhibits, school and 
district luncheons are 


dances, and 
added attractions. 


social 


Science, Math Teachers to Meet 


The 61st convention of the Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers will be held Nov. 23 to 25 in the 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel (formerly Shera- 
ton Towers). The theme is “Science and 
Mathematics for New Frontiers.” 

Speakers include H. Stanley Bennett, 
University of Chicago; Glenadine Gibb, 
lowa State College; Max Beberman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Milton Pella, University 
of Wisconsin; Norman Hilberry, Argonne 
National Laboratories; James Van Allen, 
State University of lowa; and John Luding- 
ton, US Office of Education. In addition to 
the lectures, panel discussions, and section 
programs, there will be exhibits of the 
latest in science and mathematics equip- 
ment and texts. 

The organization consists of elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers of mathe- 
matics and science. A yearbook containing 


the complete program, pre-registration 
blank, and a list of association members 
may be obtained from Joe Kennedy, secre- 
tary of CASMT, at Indiana State College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


"The Story of Productivity" 

A traveling educational program spon- 
sored by the DoALL Co. of Des Plaines, 
“The Story of Productivity,” shows that 
productivity has succeeded in producing in 
this country the highest status of material 
welfare ever attained by man. The story is 
conveyed through a dramatic 46%-foot-long 
display, a showing of color slides, and an 
informative lecture by a company execu- 
tive. The display shows historical events 
and includes models of history-making ma- 
chines and inventions. , 

The program will be sponsored Oct. 24 
in Rockford, by ASME; Oct. 26 in Car- 
bondale, at Southern Illinois University; 
and Nov. 21 in Joliet, at the Woodruff 
Hotel. 


News of Overseas Educators 


On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 14, an an- 
nual welcoming tea and meeting for short- 
term and exchange teachers from foreign 
countries will be held in the Chicago head- 
quarters of the Institute of International 
Education, Room 1405, 116 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. It is sponsored by the Illinois 
chapter of the American Overseas Educa- 
tors Organization 

Any Illinois teacher who has taught in 
a public or private school abroad, or in an 
armed forces dependents’ school, is eligible 
for full membership in AOEO and is in- 





ity table at a lower price 
— $196.00 
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vited to attend the meetings. Plans are 
under way for a meeting during the Illinois 
Education Association convention in De- 
cember. National AOEO dues are $2 per 
year. Illinois chapter dues are $1 additional. 
Anyone desiring membership may submit 
dues to Miss Evalyn Caldwell, 2633 Hamp- 
den Court, Chicago. Anyone who has not 
yet served as a teacher abroad who is 
contemplating doing so may join as an 
associate member. The dues are the same 
as for full membership. 

AOEO is a means of keeping teachers 
who have taught abroad in contact with 
each other. It works to improve teacher- 
exchange programs and seeks legislation 
to protect the tenure and retirement status 
of US teachers who teach abroad for one 
or more years. 

Officers of the Illinois chapter for 
1961-62 are Wilma Frances Lux of Bement, 
president; Eleanor Burgess of Oak Park, 
vice-president; Evalyn Caldwell of Chi- 
cago, secretary; and Walter Kazmier, treas- 
urer. 


National English Meeting 

British physicist-novelist C. P. Snow, 
American poet and playright Archibald 
MacLeish, US Commissioner of Education 
Sterling McMurrin, theatrical producer-di- 
rector Harold Clurman, and NCTE Pres. 
Harold Allen headline the 1961 convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. It will be held Nov. 23 to 25 in 
Philadelphia. 

Speaking on the convention theme, 
“With New Endeavor,” President Allen 
shares the Thanksgiving evening platform 
with Sir Charles P. Snow. Mr. MacLeish 
addresses the annual banquet Friday, Nov. 
24, with Mr. McMurrin, who will speak on 
“The Role of Government in English Edu- 
cation.” Mr. Clurman queries Saturday's 
annual luncheon with “Do You Go to the 
Theater? And How?” 

With the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel as 
headquarters, the NCTE opens its 5lst 
annual meeting with four pre-convention 
study groups on Developing an Articulated 
English Program, Language and Linguistics 
in School Programs, Teaching of Compo- 
sition, In-Service Education of Teachers. 

Forty-eight Friday programs for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college teachers of 
English and the language arts form the 
heart of the convention. A number of IIl- 
inoisans will be consultants and leaders. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
To Study College Enrollments 


Factors that will affect 
growth and university enrollments to the 
year 2000 will be the object of a study by 
the Joint Council on Higher Education in 
Illinois. A of the council will 
chart the course for these and related 
studies concerned with meeting the in- 
creasing demands for higher education in 
Illinois. Included will be a revision of 
earlier enrollment projections in the light 
of 1960 census data. 

The council also approved plans for a 
cooperative study on “The Decision to 
Attend College” and authorized the steer- 
ing committee to explore sources of funds 
for supporting the study. 


population 


committee 


October, |96! 


Institutes Called Ineffective 


Federally financed programs are failing 
to train high-school science teachers to 
present science as a way of thought, a re- 
cent study indicates. 

Dr. Howard Gruber, associate professor 
of psychology at the University of Colo- 
rado, has completed and published research 
on a sampling of nine academic-year insti- 
tutes providing advanced training for ex- 
perienced high-school science teachers. The 
institutes have been conducted by the 
National Science Foundation on university 
and college campuses across the country 
for the past five years. 

Dr. Gruber said only 25 percent of the 
fellows evaluated were rated “strong” in 


their concern for teaching about science as 
a way of thought. More than 60 percent 
showed “negligible” interest in this aspect. 
The research was conducted under the 
auspices of the university's Behavior Re- 
search Laboratory at the request of the U. 
of C. Academic-Year Institute. 

Where institute participants were al- 
lowed to choose electives and participate 
in seminars and laboratory ot the re- 
sults were more favorable than where more 
passive methods—formal lectures, tests, and 
prescribed course study—were followed, Dr. 
Gruber found. Unduly long hours of non- 
elective work led to unfavorable results, 
suggesting that leisure for thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the meaning of science is more 
important than academic busy-work. 





THIS 1S MUSIC 


(a completely new series) 


by William R. Sur, Adeline McCall, 
Mary R. Tolbert, William R. Fisher, 
Robert E. Nye, Gladys Pitcher and 
Charlotte DuBois 


Based on child interest centers, This 
Is Music provides a complete instruc- 
tional program in music for the ele- 
mentary school levels. Books 2, 3, 
and 4 are now available. 





OUR WORLD TODAY 


revised by Harold Drummond 
A Journey through Many Lands (1960) 
Journeys through the Americas (1960) 
The Eastern Hemisphere (1961) 
The Western Hemisphere (1961 } 


Representatives: 
Bernard J. Carter, 461 Miller Drive, Elgin, Illinois 
Robert S. Rich, 814 Sunset Street, Suilivan, Illinois 
Robert Krones, 2N-776 N. Willow Street, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Ben Leavitt, 608 Grant Street, Canton, Missouri 


Consultant: Margaret Lennox, 2868 Brookside Drive, Route #3, 
Box 88X, Elgin, Illinois 


(Stull-Hatch Series) 
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Enrollments for 1961-62 


Enrollment in the nation’s public and 
private schools from kindergarten through 
college, increasing for the 17th consecutive 
year, will reach a new all-time high of 
49,300,000 in the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia in the school year 1961-62, 
the US Office of Education has estimated. 
This is an increase of 1,400,000 over 
1960-61. 

The office also estimated that 1,684,000 
classroom teachers were needed for these 
schools--3 percent more than those em- 
ployed in 1960-61. 

Anticipated enrollments in schools from 
kindergarten through grade eight are esti- 
mated at 34,200,000, an increase of 400,- 
000. In grades nine through 12, the in- 


crease is expected to be 700,000—from 10,- 
100,000 to 10,800,000. In institutions of 
higher education, both public and private, 
an enrollment increase of 300,000—from 
4,000,000 to 4,300,000—is anticipated. 
Statisticians anticipate that the first really 
sharp increase in college enrollments will 
come about 1965 when high-school grad- 
uates born in 1946 apply for admission. 


As yet, the Office of Education said, 
steadily pao college enrollments 
should be credited largely to the fact that 
there is a growing interest in attending 
college rather than to higher birth rates. 
Another factor in increased college at- 
tendance is aid to students—loans and 
fellowships—under the National Defense 
Education Act. 








the new 


Both subjects are clearly defined, related 
but never confused, expertly taught in 


MACMILLAN SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Cutright-Jarolimek 
General Editors 


. .. because we believe that critical thinking 
in all areas of the social studies must begin 
with a sound background in the facts and 
concepts of these two important subjects. 


REPRESENTATIVES: David B. Gordon; L. A. Block; Jack E. Uhrig; 
Roy Huddleston; Dorrell Glen Mobley 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
434 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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In-Service Graduate Programs 

Two new graduate programs for in- 
service teachers began at two Chicago 
Teachers College campuses in September. 
One sequence, leading to the master of 
arts degree in classroom teaching, enables 
teachers to take advanced work in one or 
two subjects taught in the elementary 
school. Another offers training in guidance 
and leads to a master’s degree in educa- 
tion. 

Graduate-level courses in English, math- 
ematics, natural science, and social science 
are given for the master of arts program, 
which is designed to provide “preparation 
in depth” for teachers of specialized sub- 
jects. The guidance program will train 

igh-school counselors and elementary and 
secondary adjustment teachers. 

Interested persons should write to Theo- 


| dore Stolarz, director of the graduate school 


at the South Campus, 6800 South Stewart 
Avenue. 


Projects in Graphic Arts 

A number of new projects were ap- 
proved in the field of printing education by 
members of the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association during the 36th An- 
nual Conference on Printing Education this 
summer. Plans were made to: 1) utilize 
aptitude tests to select students for voca- 
tional and technical printing courses, 2) 
develop a national standardized series of 
achievement tests for vocational printing 
course seniors and issue achievement certi- 
ficates, 3) publish outlines for courses of 
study covering the entire field of graphic 
arts education, 4) expand Printing Edv- 
cation Week programs in the schools, 5) 
publish a directory of 3000 graphic arts 
and printing teachers, and .6).publish a 
history of the graphic arts education move- 
ment. 

Plans were approved for the 1962 con- 
ference to be held at Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Wash., 
and for the 1963 conference at the Mon- 
treal School of Graphic Arts in Canada. 

Among officers elected for the current 
school year was Harold Sanger of Marshall 
High School, Chicago, first vice-president. 

The Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry is offering at least 12 new 
four-year scholarships for the school year 
1962-63 to students who-plen-to enter 
the printing industry in the fields of man- 
agement, engineering, science, design, and 
teaching. To compete for these scholar- 
ships, students must take the College 
Board Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
17 or 21, and file their 
—_—— by Nov. 17 with the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 


Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 1411 
K Street NW, Washington 5, D.C. Compe- 
tition rules and application blanks are 
available from the council. 


School Statistics Reported 

Rising enrollments and higher prices for 
goods and services brought the cost of 
operating the nation’s public elementary 
and secondary schools to a record $15,600,- 
000,000 in the school year 1959-60, an 
increase of two billion over 1957-58. 

The latest biennial survey of state school 
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systems by the US Office of Education 
shows increased investment in every cate- 
gory but one—capital outlay by local school 
districts for land, buildings, and equip- 
ment. These expenditures were down 7 
percent from the previous two years. This 
was the first decline in capital outlay for 
elementary and secondary schools since 
World War 2. 

According to the latest reports from state 
education agencies, the classroom shortage 
at the beginning of the 1960-61 
year was 142,000. The instructional staff— 
teachers, principals, and  supervisors—in- 
creased from 1,340,000 in 1957-58 to 
1,473,000 in 1959-60, and average salaries 
rose 9 percent during the two-year period— 
from $4703 to $5135 

Approximately 36 million pupils were en- 
rolled in public schools from kindergarten 
through grade 12 in 1959-60, as compared 
with a total of 33.7 million pupils in 
1957-58. On the basis of average daily 
attendance, the current expenditure per 
pupil was $376 in 1959-60, compared with 
$341 in 1957-58. 

The number of high-school graduates 
rose 22 percent—from 1,338,000 in 1957-58 
to 1,627,000 in 1959-60. As in previous 
years, girls constituted a higher proportion 


SC hool 


of the graduates than boys 


The survey disclosed a further notice- 
able decline in the one -teacher school The 
number of such schools reported for the 
1959-60 school vear—20.000 represented 
about a third of the number in 1949-50 
From 1949-50 to 1959-60 the 
enrollment per s¢ hool (both elementary and 
from 165 to 307 


average 
secondary) increased 
pupils 

Fewer local school districts also were 
reported as a result of the continuing trend 
toward the reorganization and consolida- 
tion of small school districts. There were 
about 40,300 operating and non-operating 
districts in 1959-60, compared with 83,700 
in 1949-50. The heaviest concentration of 
small distric ts as well as ome ~te ac her Ms hools 
was in the Great Lakes and Plains region 

Single copies of the report, “Preliminary 
Statistics of State School Systems 1959-60,” 
ire available from the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
bE a 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Future Scientist Awards 


The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion has announced that under the 1961-62 
Future Scientists of America Awards pro- 
gram high-school students will be able to 
compete for $250 college scholarships for 
excellence in scientific projects In addition, 
other awards total $10,000. 

Under this expanded awards program, 
25 scholarships will be awarded to high- 
In addition to 
awards of 


school juniors and seniors 
the scholarships, recognition 
bronze and silver medallions and student 
and school certificates will be given in 
grades seven through 12. 

Teachers may obtain information, entry 
materials, and program instructions by 
writing directly to Future Scientists of 
America, 1201 16th Street NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Written reports of the student 
projects must be submitted not later than 
Mar. 31, 1962 
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Aid for Science Projects 

Two projects to encourage interest and 
improve teaching in Illinois 
secondary schools will be 
1961-62 by the Illinois State Academy of 
Foundation 


science In 
sponsored in 


Science with National Science 
grants. 

A new 
high-school teachers will he supported by 
a $14,090 grant, and $15,150 will support 
the Illinois Junior Academy of Science 

This is the second year of NSF support 
of Junior Academy activities in which 
40,000 Illinois high-school students take 
part. The organization 1927 
under senior academy auspices, is largest 
and oldest of its kind in the nation. The 
meetings each 


series of science seminars for 


founded in 


students show in district 


NANETTE A French Goat 
By MIREILLE MAROKVIA. 4-co/lor 


and black-and-white pictures by Artur 
Varokvia. A goat makes an unpredict 
able companion. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


BEST FRIENDS IN SUMMER 
By MARY BARD. I///ustrated by Dor 
othy Bayley Morse. CoCo and Suzie, of 
Best Friends, go to a ranch. Grades 4-6. 
$3.50 

CUNNING IS 

BETTER THAN STRONG 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY 


by the author. A wild creature is won 
through kindness. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


THE HEART OF 


CAMP WHIPPOORWILL 
By ALICE P. MILLER. I//ustrated 6 


Velma Ilsley. \ nexpec ted adventure 


at camp. Grades 4-6. $2.75 


THE GOLDEN LYNX 
and Other Tales 
Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER. ///: 
trated by Johannes Troyer. A stor 
teller’s favorite tales. Grades 4-6. $3.0 
A DREAM OF HER OWN 
By NANCY TITUS. Robin finds he 
self growing up. Grades 7-up. $2.95 
SIDELINE QUARTERBACK 
By CURTIS BISHOP. “Absorbing 
reading for fans . . . Recommended.” 
—Library Journal. Grades 7-9. $2.95 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ARGENTINA 
By ELVAJEAN HALI lilustrated 


An imporiant addition to 
Vations 


Drawings 


with photos. 
the Portraits of the 
Grades 7-up $2.95 


series 


spring, and winners compete for honors in 
May at the junior academy's annual state 
dyeeting. 

* § Teachers seminars will deal with recent 
yqevances in biological science. Four two- 
iGhy meetings will be held in different parts 


the state. Authorities of national reputa- 
m will take part. The purpose will be to 
ing new information, ideas, techniques, 
1d materials to the attention of teachers 
id provide opportunity for exchange of 


leas 


To Receive Government Grant 


A $12,500 grant has been awarded to 
llinois State Normal University by the 


US Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for 


onducting a three-day institute on coordi- 


Illinois Reading Circle 


has adopted these 


books 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING, “The 
first intimate glimpses of the adult fu- 
ture emperor. —Chicago Tribune. YA, 
$4.50 

PRIDE OF POSSESSION 
By JAMES STREET and DON 
TRACY. A dog story “in the spirit of 
Old Y eller.” Library Journal, y \. 
$3.95 

NATALIA 
By ANNE MILLER 
“Through a poignant love 
account of the transfer of Alaska to 
the U.S.°-—Library Journal. YA, $3.95 

STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR, “Thrilling ad- 
ventures give an idea of Gen, Wash- 
ington’s intelligence system.”—Library 
Journal, YA, $4.95 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK OF FOOTBALL 
By stars of professional football teams. 
I/lustrated by Robert Riger and Daniel 
Schwartz. Expert instruction. Grades 
7-up. $2.95 

For your collection of outstanding 

books of the twentieth century 


STRAWBERRY GIRL 
Written and_ illustrated by 
LENSKL. Grades 4-6. $4.50 

THE VOYAGES OF 

DOCTOR DOOLITTLE 

Written and illustrated by HUGH 
LOFTING. Winner of the Newberry 
Medal. Grades 4-6. $3.95. 


DOWNES, 


story, an 


LOIS 





List prices given. See your Reading 


Circle catalog for net prices, Order 
Reading Circle, 


through — [linois 


Bloom neton, Illinois. 











Send for new, free catalog of books for (|) elementary and junior high (2) high schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 





nating efforts in the fields of special educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation. 

The institute will be conducted in co- 
operation with the Regional Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation located in Chicago; 
the region covers Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. The institute is to 
be held Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. | at 
Highland Park. Harold R. Phelps, director 
of the division of special siesiiton at 
ISNU, heads the planning committee. 

Handicapped persons often have special 
problems during the transition period from 
school to employment. Consideration of 
these problems will be the focus of this in- 
stitute. ISNU was selected as a recipient 
of the grant because of its extensive pro- 
gram in special education. 





SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? — 


Company Helps Monticello 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, has pledged a gift of $7500 for the 
next three years to the Monticello College 
Program for Progress. It will be applied to 
the Distinguished Faculty phase of the 
program and will assist Monticello in pro- 
viding salary increases and an expansion of 
faculty benefits. 


Scholarships by Prentice-Hall 

The Prentice-Hall Business Education 
Scholarship is awarded yearly to an out- 
standing senior in business education at a 
college or university holding membership 
in the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education. It is worth $500 and 


NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION'S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 


im quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 


Materials. 


RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and _ interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 
permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and supervised by Educational 

Approved PSSC Services, inc. 


MACALASTER 
BICKNELL 


CORPORATION 


DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 
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American Science 
Products, Inc. 
Design 
Consultants 
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Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. ] 
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must be used for graduate study in busi- 
ness education. Application forms for the 
1962 award are available to chairmen of 
business education departments in the 
member schools. They may be obtained 
from Leonard Porter, Business Education 
Editor, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 

Dr. Lewis Toll of Illinois State Normal 
University will serve as chairman of Pren- 
tice-Hall’s business education scholarship 
administrative committee during the com- 
ing year. 

A scholarship for $3000 was established 
in conjunction with the dedication in June 
of Prentice-Hall’s authentic Japanese 
bridge. The annual scholarship will go to a 
Japanese graduate student in an American 
college or university. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion will administer a $500 Prentice-Hall 
fellowship for 1962-63. It will be given to a 
college senior, high-school home economics 
teacher, or other home ec graduate; the 
award was planned to encourage graduate 
study with a view to a career in home 
economics education. Application forms 
may be obtained from AHEA at 1600 20th 
Street NW, Washington 9, D. C. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


New Service Lists Pamphlets 

A new bibliographic service has been 
established to aid teachers and school li- 
brarians in making greater use of the 
wealth of pamphlet materials available. 
The emphasis of V F Materials will be on 
free and inexpensive material. The new 
publication will be intended to supplement 
rather than compete with the Vertical File 
Index. The service consists of paragraph 
reviews of from 30 to 50 current pamphlets 
each issue 

V F Materials will be published eight 
times a year during the school months 
The subscription price is $1.70 to schools, 
libraries, or individual teachers; $2 to 
others. A free sample copy will be sent 
to any interested teacher or librarian. Write 
to V F Materials, P. O. Box 2590, Denver 
1, Colo. 


Home Ec Aids from Penney's 

Highlighting a series of educational 
guides published by J.C. Penney Co. are 
the new editions of Home Fashions and 
Fabrics and Fashions and Fabrics. These 
and other publications and filmstrips are 
available free of charge to home economics 
teachers. 

Features in Fashions and Fabrics cover 
fabric selection, silhouettes and construc- 
tion details, teaching devices, and careers 
in home economics. In Home Fashions and 
Fabrics readers will find articles on furnish- 
ing a first home and home management. A 
feature, “Private World for Teens,” gives 
advice on planning and decorating a bed- 
room. Ideas on storage, accessories, out- 
door cooking, and many other topics are 
included. 

A new filmstrip series explains “Fashion 
Sewing—The Bishop Way.” Other Penney 
educational filmstrips available include 
“Take a Look at Color”: “Color and You”; 
“Color as You Wear It”; “Clothing Con- 
struction”; “The ABCs of Zipper Applica- 
Education 


Ilinois 





tion” (a series of three); “Line in Your 
Wardrobe,” a film on clothing selection for 
various figure types; and “Selecting the 
Correct Foundation Garment.” 

Also new this fall are two publications 
titled When You Select Hosiery, one pre- 
pared for use by the teacher and the other 
for students. Among other Penney’s pub- 
lications are Linings: Double Fabric Con- 
struction, Maternity Wear, Modern Fibers 
and Fabrics, and Handbook on Making 
Draperies and Slipcovers. A 100-page 
swatch book of Penney’s fabrics can help in 
selection for class projects. 

For information on how to obtain these 
and other educational services see the 
Penney store manager or write to Educa- 
tional Relations, J. C. Penney Co., 330 
West 34th Street, New York 1. 


Materials for Debaters 

The National Education Association is 
making available to high-school debaters 
a kit of materials relating to federal school 
support. The division of federal relations 
has assembled 30,000 of these packets 
containing NEA bulletins and pamphlets 
dealing with the debate subject. 

This is being done at the request of the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the debates, which have 
as their subject this year: “What should 
be the role of the federal government in 
education?” The maierials—which include 
a 26-page booklet, The Case for Federal 
Support of Education—are going to debate 
cod hes In the high schools and, In some 
instances, to individual students who have 
written to request them. 


AND SO FORTH 
Magazine for the Blind 


Senior Citizen magazine is now avail- 
able on records as a talking book. This is 
part of the free service provided for the 
blind by the Library of Congress. Machines 
to play the records are also available with- 
out cost through various state agencies 

Residents of Illinois may obtain the 
talking books from A. J. Skrzypek, Librar- 
ian, Books for the Blind, 4544 Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago 25, and the machines to 
play the records from Raymond Dickinson, 
Superintendent, Illinois Visually Handi- 
capped Institute, 1900 South Marshall 
Boulevard, Chicago 2: 

Senior Citizen is published monthly by 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue NW, Washington 5, D.C. 


>. 


Lists Educational Periodicals 


The deadline for information for a new 
“International List of Educational Periodi- 
cals” is Nov. 1. It is to be prepared by the 
Educational Press Association of Ameri- 
ca and UNESCO and will appear in 1962. 
The first such listing was published in 
1957 and described some 2000 US publica- 
tions, including local and division news- 
papers, etc. 

The international list will be the 28th 
yearbook of EdPress. Any educational 
periodical net listed in previous yearbooks, 
or those which did not receive listing 
forms, may request them from the secre- 
tary of EdPress, Box 487, Glassboro State 
College, Glassboro, N.] 
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The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
selects LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
as publishers of their 


FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES 
































Each of these outstanding booklets has been prepared under the super- 
vision of The North Central Association, and each was written by a foreign 
affairs expert and edited so it can be read and understood by high 


school students. 


The United States and World Affairs 
The United States and the Soviet Challenge 
The United States in the United Nations Africa and the World Today 
Southeast Asia and American Policy Chinese Dilemma 

The United States’ Role in Latin America 


The booklets in the FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES are accurate, objective, 
and comprehensive and provide students with information vital to courses 
in American History, World History, American Government, Ninth Grade 


America’s Role in the Middle East 
America’s Stake in Western Evrope 


Civics, and Foreign Affairs. 


For Further Information 
Write to Our Nearest Office 








LAIDLAW (64 BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS © SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY © PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA «© DALLAS, TEXAS 











TEACHERS NEEDED BY NOVEMBER 1, 1961 


G. H. Poulsen & Co., for many years a primary administrator of school dis- 
trict health and welfare plans, is expanding its services to teachers. Our 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS PLAN for practicing teachers, licensed in the 
State of Illinois, is the most practical solution to health care protection. 
We are appointing one teacher to represent us in each school district or 
subdivision. Investigate, today, this excellent way to develop additional 
income. 

G. H. Poulsen & Co. 

Professional Department 

Executive Plaza 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


Inquiries received later than October 27th cannot be considered. 














ERS 
LL 
LOAN 
You 


$800” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work NO witnesses 
or cosigners . NO insurance or special 
required NO embarrassing 
investigations send the coupon 


TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money —not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Ioan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 
GET iT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 

EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 

—) cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 

us the coupon TODAY! As soon 

receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE 

in a plain envelope, 

2 everything you need 

to get money you 
5 want right away. 


, POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
A Dept. 122-T 308 Francis Bidg. 
Lovisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-T 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


Name 


TEACH 


~~. 


fees 


Just 


we are 


as we 


Address 
Town 


Age Amount | want to borrow $.. 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 

For more than 10 years UNICEF greet- 
ing cards have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the United States. They are now 
sold in more than 90 countries. With the 
proceeds from a single box of cards, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund can pro- 
vide the vaccine to protect 50 child 
against tuberculosis or supply one of many 
other health services for 750 
million underprivileged children in the 


ren 
some of the 


world 

UNICEF cards have a universal appeal, 
and are used wherever in the world greet- 
ings are exchanged, The message “Season’s 
Greetings” is printed in the five official UN 
The art donated by 
world-famous artists For a_ full-color 
brochure order blank, write to US 
Committee for UNICEF, Greeting Card 
Department, United Nations, New York 17. 


languages. work is 


and 


Aerospace Committee Chosen 
An Aerospace has 
been formed to be advisory to the Illinois 
Curriculum Council. Chairman of the 29- 
member committee is Nelson Lowry of Ar- 
lington Heights. During the first meetings 
of the committee, long-range objectives will 
as well as the de velopme nt of 
function- 


Education Committes 


hye ipproved 


policy statements governing the 


ing of the committee. To provide commit- 
tee members with a better understanding 
of the 


tary installations are being planned 


aerospace age, seve ral trips to mili- 


Standards for Superintendents 
More than half the states are considering 
stiffening th preparation 
quirements for school supe rintendents, says 
|. C. Wright, secretary of the Committe¢ 
for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration. A national survey among the na 
chief > state officers 
presidents of state administrators associa- 
that 29 
stipulation that to re- 


re- 


ac ademic 


tions 50 school and 


tions showed states are requiring 


or considering the 
ceive 1 superintendent's certificate one 
must have two vears of graduate work 

than 30 


school administrators are 


In more states issociations of 
planning to re- 
their members to meet the col- 
standards for membership 


of graduate work 


quire Sale 


lege training 
is tor mem- 
Association ot 


one 


two vears 
bership in the American 
School Administrators. In 

nore colleges or universities are offering 


most states 


r p! inning tk offer two-year uT idu ite pro- 


for the preparation of school su- 


ents 


New Reading Council 
The Northern Illinois-McMurry Council 

l ven to a new council of the 
Reading Association 

rthern Illinois west of Chicago 

n. The organization 

Mav at Northern Illinois Uni- 

gene B. Grant was elected presi- 


whic h 


meeting 


new group; he is director of 
| 


rire at NIt Other 
Edith Grotberg, 
protessor of psy hology at NII 

lent ind 
of the 
ind Re 


treasurer 


, officers 
hosen include issociate 
vice-presi- 
Blair 


secretary 


Ellyn 


program ¢ hairman; Gladys 


Oregon public 
bert Whitaker of 


SC hools 


Glen 


Coience 


Filmstrips 


FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

Full Color 


with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 


Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.O. BOX 25575 Z 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


AHEAD! 


Buy or poy whot 
VOU WON! WIT) a 
Joon by mail 650-600 

Repay in 24 monthly 
payments 

Pay faster and reduce cost 
No co-signers 

Fast — complete privacy 
Loans for any purpose 

No obligation 

Mail coupon for free loan 
application sent in plain 
envelope 


> 


BUDGET 
FINANCE CO. 


AJ-101 
17th St., Omaha 2, Nebr 


see 

* Dept 

* 1148S 
Name 
Address 
City 
Occupation 





Meeting: 10 am., Aug. 14, and 3:30 
p-m., Aug. 15, Hamilton Hall, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 

Present: Pres. Harold G. Leffler; direc- 
tors Florence Cook, Murvil Barnes, Theo- 
dore Abell, Ruth Broom, Virgil Helms, 
R. V. Minton; IEA staff members Irving F 
Pearson and Wilfred ]. Goreham 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its June 28 meeting; received reports 
from President Leffler and governing com- 
mittee chairmen; and accepted field service 
reports. Mr. Pearson reported on Governor 
Kerner’s action on bills passed by the 72nd 
General Assembly. 

The board received a report on plans 
for the “model” workshop, to be presented 
by IEA staff members and others, for mem- 
bers of the legislative and public relations 
committees on Sept. 23. It authorized the 
executive secretary to exercise the associa- 
tion's option to purchase additional Horace 
Mann Insurance Co. stock when and if 
available. The board authorized President 
Leffler to represent the IEA at the meet- 
ing of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education Sept. 29 to Oct. 1 

The board received a listing of fall 
IEA-NEA membership promotional meet- 
ings as scheduled. It discussed plans for 
the 1961 IEA Annual Meeting. 

Ruth Merz was appointed to succeed 
Emery Gifford as a member of the Illinois 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The board accepted 
the resignation of Mrs. Geneva I. Quinn 
as a member of the commission, and ap- 
pointed Mina M. Terry to succeed her 

The board approved the executive secre- 
tary’s recommendation that the IEA pay 
one half of the cost of the transcript in the 
Rosa McLain tenure case, and that a 
decision on further support be delayed 
until after the circuit court acts 

Approved for future consideration was 
in amendment to provide for a nine-meimn- 
ber board of directors, including «. presi- 
dent-elect. 

The board received a progress report on 
the investigation which is being made 
relative to forming a foundation for estab- 
lishing retired teachers homes. The board 
approved the inclusion of Gerald W 
Smith in the IEA Staff Retirement Plan 
It discussed possibilities for additional field 
assistants on the IEA staff 

The board approved an appropriation 
the Joint Committee of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and [EA—cover- 
ing the IEA’s share of costs for postage 
and mimeographing, the outdoor poster 
project, and the workshop brochure on 
revenue reform. The board approved the 
IEA investigating committee’s recommend- 
ations in the Joseph Tomlinson tenure case. 

The executive secretary was authorized 
to extend the services of Frank Balthis to 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area; the board 
approved the necessary expenditures for 
renting and equipping an office. 

Wicrrep |]. GorREHAM 
Secretary 


for 


October, 1961 








Aa sali icm deem iaaeme... AND MORE! 


Workbooks and Handbooks for all editions of 
e New Building Better English for Grades 7-12 


1961 mh 
THE NEW es | iat 
BUILDING i pow 
BETTER uu) PETERSON 
ENGLISH and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


for Grades 2-12 : Elmsford, New York 


WT omvoiime Aco L ito mB lel olilet-tiels 
a test scoring machine! 


LDP Answer Master the new approach to 
Stanford Achievement Test | achievement testing 
Forms M and N for grades 3-9 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 
This convenient, economical approach— 
@ increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 
e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 
purposes. 
furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 
ferences. 
35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 


mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 





Lt Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICA( ATLANTA DALLAS BURLINGAME 




















GROWTH 


INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a Mutual Fund investing in 
stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth 


Priced at Net Asset Value per share plus 3% 
on investments under $2,000, and down to 
1% on investments of $25,000 or more. Re- 
demption and reinvestment at 100% of Net 
Asset Value. 


Ask for a prospectus 


describing the Fund—reviewing 
its objectives, its record, its in- 
vestments, and offering its shares. 


{nna wanna naananaanannanans 
+ Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 

; 6 North Michigan Avenue, 

1 Suite 1000-E, Chicago 2, Illinois 

t Without obligation please send me: copy 
, of the prospectus describing your Fund. 
Name 


Address 








Zone___State— 








The 
“Windy City’s” 
exciting story 
for young readers 
in the 
KEYS TO THE 
CITIES series 
THE KEY 
TO CHICAGO 


MARTHA BENNETT KING 


vividly communicates the vi 
tality that went into the devel- 
opment of America’s 
largest city—and that 
evident in its continued ex 
pansion 


sec ond 


is still 


{/so published this season: 


THE KEY TO ROME 
By MONROE STEARNS 


THE KEY TO VIENNA 
By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 
and WERNER E. KRUSCH 
Illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Grades 4 up. $2.95 each 





Send for new, free catalogs of 
books for 1) 
Junior High and 2) High Schools 


Elementary and 











4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Wash. Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 


Thies column is planned to help you secure 
quickly and easily material for personal or pro- 
You may order any number of the 
itema listed below by using the coupon at the 
end of the column. Be the first in your achool 
to use the new material. 


32. Introducing “Parlons Francais” is 
the basic description of an audio-visual 
course in elementary French. The brochure 
includes a sample record. (Heath de Roche- 
mont, Inc.) 

33. Career Reports is a series of motion 
pictures created to fill a gap in high-school 
vocational guidance. It is specifically de- 
signed to help seniors who can not go to 
college. Vocations described by the films 
auto mec hanic $, armed services, construc- 
tion, electronics, etc.) are those which 
ordinarily do not require a college diploma. 
Each film describes a specific occupation, 
explaining advantages and disadvantages. 
Send for list of titles, supplementary in- 
formation, and order blank. (Department 
of the Army 

38. Catalog of instructional 
lists rocks, grains, nature study 
seashells, and many other items. (Practical 
Aids Co , 

39. Catalog of 260 achievement award 
emblems and medals for all school sub- 
jects and activities. (Award Emblem Manu- 
facturing Co. } 

41. Folder on how to raise money for 
school and class enterprises. (Melody Lane 


feasional use 


materials 
materials, 


Foods 
44. Halloween Cooky Cutter that cuts 
Halloween-shaped cats. With crescent 
moon cutter and six-page illustrated folder 
for delicious new sugar cooky recipes and 
ideas for Halloween decorating. Cost, 25 
cents prepaid (Mirro. See Wrigley Spear- 
mint Gum ad 
15. Creative 
catalog of things to 


Crafts, a 
make, 


new 42-page 


describes in 


detail the materials available with com- 
plete instructions on school projects. (The 
Handcrafters) 

46. Packet of information on Indian 
tribes in New Mexico; a list of Indian book 
titles; and a brochure on the Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial held in Gallup, N. M., 
every August. (Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial Association) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

1l. Travel at Its Best booklet describes 
27 specialized academic credit tours for 
teachers (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 12th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 

14. Film Catalog for science and social 
studies—elementary and secondary titles. 
(Moody Institute of Science) 

17. Catalog of handcraft and art ma- 
terials, including bulk supplies or complete 
project kits for all ages and skills. Leather, 
metal, wood, mosaics, clay, etc., included. 
(J. C. Larson) 

18. Catalog of language books—French, 
Spanish, Russian, German, and Italian— in- 
cludes readers as well as texts. Also has a 
section on audio-visual material for rental 
or purchase. (Chilton Co.—Book Division) 

20. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and Clas- 
sified Catalog of books for high-school 
libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 

24. Information about a no-risk, no-in- 
vestment Protected Fund Raising plan used 
by schools and school groups from Maine 
to California. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

28. Catalogs of science equipment and 
supplies for all grades, as well as audio- 


visual aids. (Science Kit, Inc.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1961-62 only 














EARN 
EXTRA 
CASH 


We have funds available 
to finance College costs. 
Would you like to make 
these funds available to 
families in your area? We 
pay you $100.00 for each 
family you enroll in the 
Plan. Write to us for full 


details. 


The Educators 


Tuition Plan 
5420 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Phone Cl. 1-1205 











for teachers 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY—WITH 
UNION’S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 

Borrow up to $600 by fast dependable 
airmail. No red tape, no co-signers of 
embarrassing investigations. Taxes? In- 
surance premiums? Medical expenses? 
Store bills? Pay them all at once. Have 
neace of mind and a good credit rating. 
STOP WORRYING ABOUT MONEY 
Budget payments to fit your income; 
pay only for time Union money is used. 
Send coupon today for details. Receive 
application by return airmail in plain 


envelope. 
Confidential - Quick 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


UNION FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 14. 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 


I need $ _.. Please rush free 
application without obligation 


NAME —ae 
ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE — 


eevee eee 


for classroom use 
distributors. For 
write to 


These materials are offered 
by commercial and educatio 
further information or to place 


the individual addresses 


orders 


given 


Films 


Nature of Sound. 11 
$110. The four 
science of sound—vibration, pitch, inten- 


minutes, color; 


basic principles of the 
sity, and quality—are illustrated by a boy 
in his workshop and then given everyday 
applications. The sense of hearing is de- 
scribed as viewers see a large model of the 
ear with movable parts Sound is shown 
as a form of energy. The film, created for 
grades four to eight, is the first in a series 
on the nature of science subjects. Film- 
strip House, 432 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16. 

The Meaning of Patriotism. 
color ($137.50) or black 

Recommended intermediate 
this 
appropriate for social studies and citizen- 


13% min- 


utes; and white 
($75). 


grades through senior hich, 


for 
film is 


ship classes and for patriotic 
Such American ideals 
dividuals’ rights are 
the ties between patriots of yeste rday and 
today Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1 

Carl Sandburg Discusses His Work. 13% 
minutes, black and white; $75. This inter- 
view with Mr. Sandburg by Edward R. 
Murrow gives a brief autobiography and 
shows how the writer approaches his work. 


programs 
as freedom and in- 


dramatized to show 


It is recommended for senior high-school, 
college, or adult audiences. “Carl Sandburg 
Discusses Lincoln” is another new film, for 
history or language arts classes in junior 
or senior high, and also for adult groups 
Mr. Sandburg tells what Lincoln meant to 
him, why he history of Lincoln’s 
life, and the contribution Lincoln made to 
rhe film is 11 minutes 
and « $60 


wrote a 


his times and ours. 
black and white, 
Instructional Films 
Good Looks. 20 
loan. Cleanliness and health; bathing: 


Coronet 


osts 


minutes, color; free 
and 
care ot hands, hair, and comple Ion = are 
some of the subjects discussed In an iIn- 
formal manner. Some 
use of make-up are 
There are tips on clothes and good man- 
and girls, junior-high and 
Produced by Dial Re- 
Distributed by 


ind don’t’s on 
for 


do’s 
included girls 
ners for boys 
high-school age. 
search Laboratories Asso- 
ciation Films, 561 Hillgrove 
Grange, and Modern Talking 
East 54th Street, New York 22 
Achievement! series. 26 half-hour 
free loan. These films stress man’s achieve- 
life, and 
curiosity 


Avenue, La- 
Pictures, 3 


films; 


ment in seeking a better way of 
pay tribute to thos 
led to recent accomplishments in space, 
agronomy, and other developments. The 
television stations 


whose has 


Series was run on many 


beginning in the summer, and is now being 


offered for classroom use. For more infor- 
mation, contact the distributor, Association 
Telefilms, 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La- 
Grange. 


A Time to Dance. Nin« 


black and white; $125 each, or 


30-minute films, 
$5.25 each 





es) SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST *585 
up 


FOR OVER A DECADE 

— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 

ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean archipelago, in Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and England; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an 8-day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (italy, Spain optional). 
FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 
HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 
MUSIC: Enjoy superlative performances, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh Testivats, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Moz-rteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
quay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 
AROUND THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (al! long flights 
by jet) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
day still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Eureka Caters te 
Classroom Crafts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


Send today for 
FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 











Eureka Specialty Printing Co 
Box 149, Scranton |, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY 

Our School Supply Source is 











STATE 

















-—WORLD TRAVEL—. 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmanna Tours: 
EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian !2 to 
19 countries, 35-55 days in Europe 

$1 195-$1595 
Pageant of Britain, al! parts of The Isles in six 
weeks, May 2%5-July 3 $109 

end introducing 

Dittmana Global Circle — Around the 
World in sixty days, 3 departures: Spring, 
Summer, Fall $2695 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific passage by air or by ship-frequent depar- 
tures in June and July, returning late August 
Tours expertly conducted 


Organization 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 











™ MENTALLY 
DISTURBED 
TE ACH DR. JOSEPH 


T. SHIPLEY 


@* Actual case studies of problem teachers and 
what should be done about them: sex offenders, 
alcoholics, cheats, nervous incompetents, cal- 
lous idlers, teachers who hate children and their 
own work, How to detect these dangers, protect 
the child, and treat the teacher fairly. $5.00 
And another indispensable book: 

Classroom Teachers’ Guide To Audio-Visual Material 
Estner L. Benc & Fronence B, Farepman $5.00 
Order ete at 20% educational discount from: 


CHILTON BOOKS, Chestnut & 56th, Phila. 39, Pa. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Thriving trade association seeks mar 
nan with degree between ages 25 
to administer state-wide public 
relations program. Duties include con 
tacts with school administrators and 
members of the trade 





r ied 
and 35 


retirement and in 
surance benefits. Absolutely no selling 
Headquarters in Springfield, Illinois 
Beginning salary $7500. Travel expense 
allowance. Send photograph and com 
plete resume to: First National Bank 
Building, Room 201, South Fifth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
i ; 


Extremely liberal 





America’s Largest Selection of 
Awards. Over 260 Titles cover- 
ing every. school activity. Buy 
direct from manufacturer at 
schoo! discount prices. 

Write for New 1962 Catalog. 
School Name, Address Required 


AWARD EVBLEM MEG. CO. 


3435 W. S5ist STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 


ONLY 











a. dbook of R dint 


Reading Material, 
45 RPM Multiplicotion Drill Record, 
45 RPM Reading Record 
Complete catalogue of 
upon request 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 





instructional materials 











for rental. Through interpretative perform- 
ances by well-known dancers, the series 
illustrates and explains differences between 
the three dance forms—modern, ballet, and 
ethnic. Titles are “A Time to Dance,” 
“Classical Ballet,” “Invention in Dance,” 
“A Choreographer at Work,” “The Lan- 
guage of Dance.” “Great Performance in 
Dance,” “Moder? Ballet,” “Ethnic Dance: 
Roundtrip to Trinidad,” and “Dance: A 
Reflection of Our Times.” NET Film Serv- 
ice, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Nuclear Radiation series. Seven films, 15 
to 28 minutes each; color ($150 each) or 
black and white ($75 each). For each of 
the films there is an accompanying record 
and a 35mm filmstrip with highlights of the 
film to aid class discussion in high-school 
physics. The series explains different types 
of radiation (light, radio, X-ray, nuclear, 
etc.), how each is detected, and how each 
different ourposes. Fact and 
fallout are discussed. 
1700 Irving Park 


is used for 
fiction of nuclear 
Cenco Educational Films, 
Road, Chicago 13 
Growth of a Language. 20 minutes; $75. 
The development of English is traced, and 
there are illustrations of the great differ- 
ences as it is spoken in various countries 
United World Films, Inc., Government De- 
partment, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 


Filmstrips 


Mathematics for Primary Grades series 
Eight color filmstrips, $42; each $5.75 
This delightful introduction to mathe- 
matical concepts is for kindergarten 
through grade two and for supplementary 
three. Colorful subjects—such 
is pets, nd other familiar objects 
hold children’s attention. They quickly see 
number symbols, 
Related film- 
‘Introduction to Fractions,” 
to six, and “Light on Mathe- 
grades eight to 12. Jam Handy 
2521 East Grand Boulevard, 


use in grad 
toys 
relationships between 
fractions, and measurements 
strips ire 
grace s three 
matics,” 
Organization 
Detroit 11 
First Adventures in Space series. Six film- 
strips, $31.50 $5.75. Scientifically 
accurate material on the conquest ot space 
primary and elementary 
“What Is in Space?,” 
“What Are Satellites?,” “Rockets to Spac hg 
“Getting Ready for a Space Trip,” “What 
Are Space Stations?,” and “A Space Trip to 
Jam Handy Organization 
$1.50. Tasteful and 
conforming te long- 


eae h 


prov ided for 


classes 


Titles ire 


the foon 

Table Talent. Color; 
colorful table settings, 
accepted standards of etiquette, are pic- 
tured for a wide variety of occasions. The 
filmstrip is adaptable to junior or senior 
high features table appoint- 
ments within the budget of the average 
Provided with the filmstrip are a 

100 table-setting 
distributed by the 
Street, New 


school and 


family 


teachers manual and 
guides Prepared and 
Melamine Council, 75 West 


York 6 


Catalogs 


Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Hollywood 28, Calif., is offering 
free catalogs of their films. One contains 
600 films for rental; 100 films for 
schools are for sale through another cata- 


Bailey 
Avenue, 


some 


log 
A free-film brochure, arranged according 


to subject areas, is available from United 
World Films, Inc., Free Film Department, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 

Physics films of the Physical Science 
Study Committee are described in a folder 
available from the distributor, Modern 
Learning Aids, 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22. These films do not comprise a 
complete physics course, but are helpful in 
explaining difficult experiments and en- 
riching course material. A chart is also 
available which correlates each film with 
leading physics textbooks. 

Trigonometry films, also available from 
Modern Learnings Aids, may be used as a 
21-part series, each running about 30 min- 
or individual titles can be selected 
A brochure describing 


utes, 
for difficult topics. 
them is available. 





Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’’ 
(Elementary) and ‘“‘Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 








KNOW THE REAL INDIAN! 


© INDIAN LIFE Magazine .. Authoritative : 
Beau*itul! PP $1.00 


© @ COLOR SLIDES and Commentary 
Gepict a day at the Ceremonia PP $2.25 


© FREE List of over 500 indian Books and 
and Publications 
A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GiFT! 
INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN CEREMONIAL 
P.O. Box 1029 Gallup, New Mexico 


RAISE MONEY. ... 


school projects . . . Easy . Dignified. 
No lnvesinent—-tie Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.!., N.Y 














E. H. BURDOCK and CO. 


MARSHALL, MO. 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


PARTICULARS FREE 











NEW HANDICRAFT 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Improve your arts and crafts program by introducing 
inexpensive. creative craft projects 


Send for a FREE catalogue today to 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 8161 W. Brown St. 


Waupun, Wis. 


NEED MONEY FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 


Schools oll over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money bock guorontee. Write for somple offer 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 96, N. J. 








WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, ages, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, 
lay art materials, etc Top quality guaranteed 
Quantity discounts. Complete stocks. Prompt, accurate 
shipment. Leading school supplier for 26 years. Bids 
returned promptiy. New illustrated catalog rushed to 
you FREER 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1509 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 











Education 





For Teachers 

The Central Purpose of American Education. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 1961. Paper- 
bound. 21 pages. Price, 35 cents; quantity rates. 

The EPC, in a “long-awaited statement,” de- 
clares that schools need to separate the necessary 
from the desirable and it identifies the ability to 
think as the central purpose which strengthens 
all other educational purposes. 

Keys to Quality, Lewis E. Harris and Clyde 
B. Moore. National School Boards Association, 
1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston (published by 
NSBA and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators) ; 1960. Paperbound. 48 pages. Price, 
$1 

The final booklet in the “Quest for Quality” 
series, this summarizes principles and machinery 
used in evaluating schools as described in the 
13 other booklets in the They 
28 actual school systems representing a variety 


series cover 
in district organization. All 14 booklets cost $10 

These Ruins Are Inhabited, Muriel Beadle 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y.; 
1961. Clothbound, 359 pages. Price, $4.95. 

While living in Oxford, the author wrote this 
sometimes humorous narrative on the English, 
their education, and the rigors of receiving a 
Nobel prize. Her husband is George W. Beadle, 
prize-winning scientist who is now chancellor 
of the University of Chicago; he was a visiting 
professor at Oxford. 


Mathematics 


Advanced High School Mathematics, Glen D. 
Vannatta and Walter Carnahan. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Colum- 
bus 16, Ohio; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 420 
pages. Price, $4.96. 

Although designed primarily for 
students, the book is adaptable for 
programs at lower levels. It is intended to bridge 
the gap between high-school and college mathe- 
Computation theory, statistics, inequal- 
ities, and sets are covered with explanations, 
exercises, drawings, and graphs. 

Algebra in Easy Steps, Edwin I. Stein. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, N.J.; 1961. Clothbound. 378 
Price, $3.96 

In addition to the basic algebra course, sup- 
selected modern mathe- 
Numerical 
review ac- 


12th-grade 
advanced 


matics 


pages 


units——-on 
topics—-are provided. 
nometry is introduced. Numerous 
tivities are provided following each unit. 


plementary 


matics trigo- 


Science 

Simple Science 
and Adelaide Hechtlinger 
Co., Palisade, N. J 1960. Clothbound, Illus- 
trated. 232 pages. Price, $4.80 

Seventy experiments each for four, 
five, and six provide well-rounded programs with 
balanced coverage of earth biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Each experiment can be 
performed as a class project with simple materi- 
als and tools. In addition to equipment needed 
each page includes a complete description of 
procedure and explanations of why the re 
occur; the scientific law demonstrated is then 
related to a child’s real-life experience 

Physics for the Space Age, Richard W. Schulz 
et al. J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated 
465 pages. Price, $5.60. 

The intention of the authors was to present 
a physics course with new emphasis upon mas- 
tery of the fundamentals; adequate attention to 
practical application; and insight into applica- 
tions of physics in medicine, space exploration, 
and industry. Study activities are provided in 
the text, and supplementary learning aids in- 
clude a workbook, Experiments and Exercises in 
Physics (176 pages, $2). 


Experiments, Harold Visner 
Franklin Publishing 


grades 


science, 


October, 196! 





Junior Science Book of Light, Rocco V. Fera- 
volo. The Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory, 
Champaign; 1961 Ciothbound Illustrated. 62 
pages. Price, $2.25. 

One in a series of science and natural history 
books, this has a reading level for 
to five but should be of interest yet in 
grades. It suggests simple experiments for th« 
children. 

Chemistry for the Space Age, Dan Q. Posin 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6; 1961. Clothbound. Illustrated. 680 
pages. Price, $5.40 

The author 
consultant, and television teacher 
those who study his text learn how each phas« 
of chemistry contributes to our lives and how 
we must appreciate advances in chemistry which 
are meeting the new challenges of our space-age 
society. The text is ideal for a course with 
a full-hour lecture period prior to 
work. Study activities are suggested in the text, 
and separate teaching materials are also avail- 


grades two 


upper 


a well-known science professor, 


intends that 


laboratory 


able. 


Social Studies 


History of a Free People, Henry W. Bragdon 
and Samuel P. McCutchen. The Macmillan Co., 
434 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 1961. 
Clothbound. Illustrated. 768 pages. Price, $5.76 

The Constitution is given unusual treatment in 
this American history text: A chapter is devoted 
to it, and opposite each page of the complete 
text are explanatory notes. At the end of each 
section of the book are extensive references in- 
cluding a special list of appropriate paperback 
selections. An interesting companion publication 


Aa, 


= 


for the text is A Sense of the Past, a paperback 
book containing diaries, news stories, speeches, 
eye-witness accounts, etc., which reflect Ameri- 
ean life and spirit at the various periods in the 
history. A teacher’s annotated edition of the 
text, a workbook, and a test booklet are also 
available. 

Map of the World. Ottenheimer 
Inc., 4805 Nelson Avenue, Baltimore 15, 
1961. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

A modified globular projection with the Green- 
wich meridian at the center, this 25 in. x 38 in 
map is printed in full color and inclu’es polar 
projections of both poles. A map of the US, a 
weather map, and a space map are also available 
in the series, at 25 cents each. 


Publishers, 
Md. ; 


American Government—Democracy at Work, 
Robert White. D. Van Nostrand Co., 120 Alexan- 
der Street, Princeton, N. J.; 1961. Clothbound. 
Illustrated. 707 pages. Price, $5.60 

Throughout the text the student is encouraged 
to assume the role of an active citizen in think- 
ing about problems of our government. He learns 
the fundamenial principles of government opera- 
tion at all levels and is then prepared to discuss 
his role and major problems. The high-school 
text stresses the emerging trends and problems 
in our civic life and emphasizes the dynamic 
nature of our government. Case studies of real 
situations provide the student with concrete 
examples of government in action. 


The American People: Their History, Clarence 
L Ver Steeg. Row, Peterson and Co., 2500 
Crawford Avenue, Evanston; 1961, Clothbound. 
Illustrated. 816 pages. Price, $5.96 

Some of the significant features of this senior- 
high history text are its high-lighting of famous 
personalities and little-known individuals who 
characterized American life and its treatment 
of major issues giving the various interpreta- 
tions by historians 
only in terms of individual importance, but also 
in relation to the main pattern of America’s 
development. 


Episodes are discussed not 


Presidents and Their Wives, 
Rand MeNally and Co., P. O. 
Clothbound. Illus- 


Know Your 
George E. Ross 
Box 7600, Chicago 80; 1961. 
trated. 72 pages. Price, $2.95. 

All the US presidents and their wives appear 
in photographs or drawings. Included are details 
of their births, family backgrounds, activities 
before entering the White House, and other 
little-known bits of information. Interesting 
reading for all ages, 10 and up. 





These are announcements by the manufacturera 
of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as recommendation hy the editor If 
unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your 


for further information will be forwarded to the 


request 


manutjacturer 
Pariscraft is a 
gauze to which a thin coating of plaster of 
Paris has been applied. Simply by cutting 
and wetting, Pariscraft can be molded, 
draped, or modeled to any shape It dries 
in minutes and can be painted immediately 
with oil paint, water-base paint, or bronze 
varnish. When dry it can be filed, drilled, 
or sanded without chipping. Pariscraft re- 
quires no mixing, measuring 
and a minimum of clean-up time 
lb. carton, $9.75 f. o. b. factory 
Tennis Shoe Locker solves the problem 
of what to do with tennis and 1 shoes 
during class or study hours anc where to 
put school shoes during gym or recreation 
periods. The unit is constructed of heavy- 
gauge welded steel framing, heavy-gauge 
ind a door with 


high-strength surgical 


or weighing 
Cost, 20 


steel mesh on three sides, 
three-point locking mechanism. Each unit 
is 64 in. high, 185% in. wide, and 16 in. 
deep; 10 shelves with dividing rods hold 
four pairs of shoes eac h. Available in seven 
baked enamel finishes or custom finished, 


lockers are shipped completely assembled. 

The Hill and Dale is a new combination 
slide and climber, designed for primary 
grades. It features sarety and durability 
in all of its components. The four-foot-high 


platform, which is used to enter either 
the slide or climber, has sturdy corner 
posts and an_ attractive yellow fiberglas 
canopy dome. Heavy-duty steel floor plate 
is used to make the platform and two 


which are welded to- 
integral unit. Stair 
from one piece. 


opposing _ stairs, 
gether to form one 
treads are formed solid 
Colors are blue and white, and the finish 
is Grabtite, a weatherproof, abrasion-resist- 
ant, plastic coating. 

Poly-Vue Filmstrip Projector is designed 
to meet the needs of small groups. Its lens 
system is engineered especially for the 
single-frame picture size. It uses a 150- 
watt lamp. A 220-volt lamp is available. 
Since there is no fan, the Poly-Vue can 
be used on any current with the proper 
voltage lamp. A single knob controls posi- 
tive framing of the picture and advance- 
ment of the film forward or backward. It 
weighs only 3% Ib. and measures 6%4 in. 
’ A removable film carrier 
prevent 


x 5 in. 
aperture 


x 6% in. 


has double glasses to 


99 





popping” out of focus. The glasses are 
treated with the latest 
vent film sticking in humid climates. They 
are easily removed for cleaning. The metal 
Price is 


invention to pre- 


unit is cooled by convection 
$32.50 for the 
optional at $5 

Craig Reader is a fully automatic pre 
programed reading improvement machine 
It is designed at least to double reading 


projector; a wood case is 


speed as well as materially increase com 


prehension. It permits programing to fit 


the varying reading requirements and 
ibility of the individual Completely port- 


ible, it has a continuous, variable electronic 


adjustment to accommodate any 


speed 
‘ reading range adjust- 


student. It permits 
ment of LOO 
than L000 words per 
tected — slice with 
rigidly mounted, keep the film in constant 
focus. Each slide is automatically fed into 
the reader and each page is exposed at a 
freeing the student 
There 
in the 
Weight 


words per minute to more 


minute. The pro- 


units, 55mm trames 


given selected speed 
of concern with mechanical details 
slides of 12 
reader s complete 20-hour course 
15 lb 

Exec Rubber Cement makes it 
easier to do mounting or paste-up work 


we 5S frames each 


Spray 


There are no messy brushes to handle since 


the udhesive comes in a handy pressure 


pray can dispenser, guaranteed not to 
dry out Available at 
stores for YS cents a can 


World Maker Kit can make 
idventure. The 42 


stationery and art 


geography 
in exciting, creative 
ussemble into a 12 in 
its stand. No glue 


Made 


mMeces globe which 


spins on or tools ire re 


ruired of colored styrene the seg 


Calendar 


OcTOBER 

13—IEA Blackhawk Division; Rock Island 
Senior High School. 

13—IEA East Central. Division; University 
of Illinois Auditorium and Kankakee 
Senior High School. 

13—IEA Eastern Division: Lantz 
nasium, Eastern Illinois University 

13—IEA Kaskaskia Valley Division; Salem 
High School 

13—IEA Marquette Division; West Junior 
High School, Alton. 

13—-IEA Mississippi Valley 
Quincy Senior High School 

13—IEA Southeastern Division; Mt. Car- 
mel High School. 

1I3S—IEA Western 
Senior High School. 

13 and 14—Illinois Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; University of Illinois 

13 and 14—Illinois Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries; Wagon Wheel, Rock- 


Gym- 


Division; 


Division; Galesburg 


ton 

14—Illinois Retired 
East St. Louis 

15 to 21—National Newspaper Week. 

16—IEA Calumet Valley Division; Mce- 
Cormick Place, Chicago 

16—-IEA DuPage Valley Division; York 
Community High School, Elmhurst; 
Downers Grove High School; and Hins- 
dale Township High School. 

16 and 17—Illinois Association of School 
Administrators; Southern Illinois Univer- 


Teachers Association; 


sity 

16 to 20—School and college sessions, Na- 
tional Safety Congress; Hamilton Hotel, 
Chi igo 

20—IEA North Lakes Division; Waukegan 
Township High School West 


ments are engraved with boundary lines 
continents 
mountains The student 
the world by snapping the seg 


There are 24 pieces 


and 1000 names of countries 
cities and oceans 
explore s 
ments onto the globe 
of three-dimensional land masses 
1 time dial over the North Pole and a 
Meridian ring. Black ink and an applic ator 
ire provided for painting in new countries 
und boundaries. Also included in the kit 
which sells for $11.95. is a booklet on 
geography and the history of the planet 


There is 


20—IEA Northwestern Division; Coronado 
Theatre, Rockford. 

20—IEA Rock River Division; Dixon High 
School 

20—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theatre, Springfield. 

20 and 21—Midwest College Biology 
Teachers Association; Illinois State Nor 
mal University 

21—Illinois Association of School 
Hotel Orlando, Decatur 

21—Elementary Education Conference on 

Arts; Illinois State Normal 


Nurses; 


Language 
University 

23—IEA Northeastern Division; _ Joliet 
Township High School, Aurora East 
High School, and Crystal Lake High 
School , 

23 to 27—IEA 
tion meetings 

27—IEA Illinois Valley Division; LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, LaSalle 

27—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 
torium, Southern Illinois University 

27 and 28-Illinois Association for Super- 

Curriculum Development; 


Monticello. 


Lake Shore Division, sec- 


vision and 


Allerton House, 


NOVEMBER 

2 to 4—Illinois Art Education 
Hotel Orlando, Decatur 

5 to 11—American Education Week 

9 and 10—TIllinois Curriculum Program 
Conference and Workshop for Princ ipals 
Pere Marquette State Park, Grafton 

9 to 11—National Public 
School Adult Educators, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

10 and 11—Student Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation; Eastern Illinois University 

12 to 18—Children’s Book Week 

16 to 18—Illinois 
Physical Education, and 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria 

19 to 21—Joint meeting, Illinois 
tion of School Administrators and _Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards: Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago 

22 to 25—National Council for the 
Studies; Morrison Hotel, Chicago 

23 to 25—National Council of Teachers of 
English; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila 
de Iphia 


Association; 


Association of 


NEA; 


Association for Health 
Recreation: 


Associa- 


Soc ial 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President 


Harold G. Leffler, Jasper County Superintendent, Newton 


Legislative Chairman 


R. V. Minton, Superintendent, St. Anne High School, St. Anne 


Public Relations Chairman 


Murvil Barnes, Principal, Eisenhower High School, Decatur 


Membership and Finance Chairman 


Theodore L. Abell, Principal, Octavia High School, Coifax 


Directors 

Flerence Cook, P: 
Vir R. .Helms, Assistant Su 
Ru Broom, Riverside-Brookfie 


, Shabbona High School, Shabbona 
intendent, 
High School, Riverside 


IEA Headquarters, 


Irving F. Pearson 
W. J. Goreham 
Lester R. Grimm 


David E. Elder 
Francine Richard 


Joan Truckenbrod 


L. Goebel Patton 
Gerald W. Smith 
Frank Balthis 


Rock Island 


Wayne A. Stoneking 


Wendell C. Kennedy 
W. Stewart Williams 


William Lee Hodge 


100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 


Executive Secretary 
Administrative Associate 
Legislative and Research Consultant 
Research Associate 

Research Assistant 

Editorial Associate 

Editorial Assistant 

Public Relations Associate 
Affiliate Service Associate 
Administrative Relations Associate 
Field Associate 

Field Associate (Chicago) 

Field Assistant 


NEA State Directors—E. H. Mellon, Superintendent, Champaign; Walter S. Albertson, Principal, Whittier School, Oak Park 
a 








COCA-COLA 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


Cabely compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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How Russia and the United States Compare 
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PETROLEUM ARON BARRELS 


Russia is revealed in Compton’s 


its power ...its people... 


its philosophy... 


Intelligent citizenship demands knowledge. Comp- 
ton’s new 5l-page article on Russia is designed to 
help you teach the facts about Russia’s progress 
and at the same time instill devotion to the Ameri- 
can belief in the importance of the individual. 


The chart above is a reduction of two full 


School Manager 

John M. Keilman 
572 Saylor Avenue 
Elmhurst, tilinois 


Schoo! Manager 
William E. McNurlan 
Martinsville, IIlinois 


F. £. Compton & Co. 
Compton Building 
Chicago 10, II. 


pages in Compton’s. It shows the clarity and de- 
tail with which every major subject is handled in 
Compton’s. Make a point to look through the new 
edition. You'll find Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is an invaluable teaching tool for you in your 
all-important task of applying learning to living. 

Send for these free Study Guides: 1. Russia— 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 2. Our 
American Heritage. Just write your local Compton 
manager at address below. 
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